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PATHOLOGY IN FICTION. | 


Ir a body of medical men are assembled in | 


council to devise the best manner of treating | 
disease, we naturally expect them to take as | 
the subject matter for discussions, those cases | 
of disease which are most ; 
unusual and most difficult. 

They may be humble, 
disgusting, infectious, and 
dangerous in the highest 
degree, but we only honour 
those experts the more 
deeply for their willing- 
ness to deal with such 
cases in the interest of 
science and humanity. 
‘Monstrosities also of all 
sorts may be brought be- 
fore them, not as an ex- 
hibition of curiosities, but 
as studies of the abnormal 
which shall lead to a better 
preservation of the normal, 
and the type. 

We recognise all this as 
not only a most natural 
‘resource of the scientific 
investigator and the medi- 
cal student, but as a most 
valuable service to the 
cause of medicine, the con- 
servation and improvement 
of man’s physical energy. 

But what would public 
opinion say if this council 
of medical men were not 
only open to outsiders of 
every age and sex, but if 
the experts themselves in- 
sistently urged such atten- 
dance? What if they 
paraded the human mon- 
strosities and physical 
deformities through the 
streets of the town in 
which they had assembled, 
calling upon him who runs to read the story 
of misfortune and misery and sin as written 
in these faulty members ? 

The very thought is disgustiog—unthink- 
able. No more healthful instinct can be 


found than that which seeks to hide the| more surely than by characterisations and | 
portraits that bear very largely the same | 


abnormal and the diseased from any but the 
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physician. So far, too, public opinion rules 
us, in the interest of its constituency. 

But there is an evil to which public 
opinion and, alas! the healthy instinct of the 
individual, are growing unsensitive and ob- 


livious. In modern literature we find almost | 


the dreadful counterpart of that hideous 
spectacle which we have imagined—a sym- 


posium concerned with the malformed, the | 


deformed, and the loathsomely diseased. The 
modern novel cannot win its way to success 


relation to normal human beings which these 
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unfortunates bear to the mens sana in corpore 
sano. The wholesome, well-developed, manly 
man, the gentle, refined, natural, womanly 
woman, and even the charming, unconscious 
child are not to be found in the literature of 
the period. Even poetry, chasing madly 
after sensations never de- 
scribed before, revolts us 
with its unchaste, indeli- 
cate, unpoetic suggestion 
of what can never again 
be cleared of its foul 
handling. 

If the modern woman 
is discussed in the novel, 
it is too likely to be a 
creature unfit “for human 
nature’s daily food,” un- 
shapely in character and 
life, a spiritual bhunch- 
back. She is either in- 
capable of love, or led only 
by the unlawful impulses 
of love. She is un- 
maternal, fierce towards 
her sex-conditions, wildly 
bent on selfish develop- 
ment or selfish pleasures. 
If she has a high aim and 
purpose in life, everybody 
must be sacrificed to its 
accomplishment. If she 
has none at all, everybody 
must be dragged down 
with her into the abyss 
of her own aimlessness. 
If she meets with disillu- 
sions and disappointments, 
she tramples on them and 
those that have caused 
them with equal vigour. 
She is individual to every- 
body’s utter immolation. 
On pretence of absolute 
truth she accomplishes 
only vulgarity. Away with 
her! She exists, if at all, 
as a pathological production of an age 
‘that is getting rid of its ideals in order to 
dodge the responsibility of living up to them. 
Study her, if need be, as a sociologist, in 
council with specialists, but do not drag her 
into public exhibitions, nor pose her as the 
modern woman. 

Almost equally abnormal are some of the 
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heroes of modern literature. Diseased fancy, 
malformed ideas of honour and duty, rudi- 
mentary spiritual development, combined 
with endless opportunity for evil courses, go 
to the make-up of the man of the nove] who 
seeks to mate with the monstrosity known as 
the modern woman. 

If all this is real life, hide it away in 
clinics, sociological or otherwise, and let us 
once more tread the old-fashioned meadows 
and lanes of literature where swains pipe and 
shepherdesses follow. 

There is a better than real life—it is the 
ideal life. Men and women are living it 
to-day as in the past. More are striving for 
it. Why should we busy ourselves, except as 
scientists or philanthropists, with the sad 
instances of failure. Why, above all, seek 
through literature, to impress the stamp of 
failure on an age that is conditioned for 
success ¢ 


one of the early advocates for a thoroughgoing 
education for girls and women. I had my first 
inspiration from him. When I became head- 
master of Dunheved College, in 1873, I already 
had some experience in the teaching of girls. 
The opportunity was there afforded me of 
forming parallel classes of girls and boys. 
These were so successful that a Residence Hall 
was opened for girls from a distance. But as 
most people looked upon the scheme as tentative, 
I was obliged to conciliate public opinion by 
keeping the classes at first entirely distinct. 
Towards the end of my stay at Dunheved the 
work had become so successful that I had no 
difficulty in blending the senior classes of boys 
and girls, Aud as our constant experience has 
been that the more thoroughly the two sexes 
were treated alike in such class work as they 
had in common the more successful was the ex- 
periment, we decided that the next step should 
be complete fusion so far as organisation was 
concerned. ; 

On removing to Bristol my wife and I were 
asked to take charge of some girls as well as 
boys, as resident pupils, and this determined us 
to try the method, which our convictions 
dictated, of a common life for boys and girls 
with a united resident staff.” 

“Don’t you find that some differences in the 
curriculum are necessary ? ” 

“ These are fewer than might be imagined, and 
arise more from the fact that there is not time 
for everything than from sex differences. The 
younger girls, for example, take- needlework 
instead of practical chemistry; but older girls 
preparing for any examination take the latter in 
due course. Girls also take clay-modelling or 
carving instead of carpentry. In games we make 
differences. Girls have not yet the physical 
development for football, nor, in my judgment, 
is it necessary or desirable. But they have 
regular drill and gymnastic exercise properly 
supervised; they play hockey in winter and 
tennis in summer and take long country walks.” 

“Well now, if you were to begin your pro- 
fessional career over again, would you try this 
system, knowing what you know about it?” 

“Undoubtedly I should, It requires more 
care, more sympathetic oversight, perhaps, than 
the old separate system ; but the benefits, in the 
way of life-training for the pupils, more than 
repay a teacher who loves his or her work.” 

“ What are those benefits?” 

“The girls profit no less than the boys in 
attaining earlier to balance of character—a result 
which is largely helped by a public opinion freely 
expressed, and composed of similar elements to 
that which will meet them in the world outside. 
A frivolous or self-conscious girl, for example, 
may pass muster amongst girls; she is pretty 
sure to learn the true estimate of her character 
and behaviour in a mixed society like ours. I 
contend that this common life makes boys more 
really manly and girls more womanly, broadening 
and making more human the thoughts of both 
about life and about each other.” 

“You do not, then, agree with a recent writer 
in the Sienat, that co-education is just another 
way of sacrificing girls to boys?” 

“Indeed I do not. If I thought so 1 should 
not follow the system for an hour. My object 
for twenty-five years has been to help forward 
the woman’s movement. All foremost women 
agree that the best interests of womanhood have 
not been served by regarding woman as some- 
thing apart. We serve women best by training 
them to be, and regarding them as, true com- 
rades in the work of the world, and by giving 
them equal opportunities. It has been rather a 
pity, perhaps, that the boy’s gain by co-education 
has been dwelt on more than the girl's. But she, 
too, gains incalculably. Parents have said to me 
that English boys were not ready (in moral train- 
ing) for the association of girls. Our experience 


sometimes is that it is the girl w : 
carefully brought up to the thet Ba be 
associating with boys. A girl’s life under ths 
system is brighter, less monotonous, and m sg 
practical than in a separate school, antl a 
not driven to underhand pleasures in dae is 
ameliorate the tiresome routine. Your * sch ti 
mistress’ may be ‘experienced,’ but not a 
education, or she would never have ae. 
she did in the SianaL. As for her sontentce 
that elementary co-education and wifo-beating 
are both prevalent in northern counties a 
therefore cause and effect one of the other—she 
might just as well ascribe the wife-beating to 
swallowing cotton-fluff, or defective grindstones 
or underground work, or any other concomitant 
of life in the northern counties. I am one of 
many people who would ascribe it to drink. As 
a matter of fact, the headmaster of a large 
Board School in a great north-Midland town told 
Mrs, Ralph that he would take all the trouble of 
co-education twice over for the sake of its effect 
on his girls ip the continuation. classes at night. 
Co-education is almost universal in America, but 
I have not heard of an exceptional prevalence of 
wife-beating‘there.” 

“But your yoting people give you sdme 
trouble ?” I said. " ee 

“ Of course they do!” and the doctor smiled, 
“What .young people do not? But even as 
regards ‘the relation of the sexes, they give no 
more trouble—we think they give less—than if I 
had a school of boys only and someone else had 
a school of girls across the road. We find that 
the best cure for trouble of that kind is to give 
them all suitable opportunities, open and above 
board, of seeing and conversing with one another. 
That means, of course, giving more of ourselves 
to supervision—not espionage. In that way we 
can teach them the difficult lessons of personal 
dignity, self-respect, and respect for each other. 
Of course the difficulties are least for those chil- 
dren who are most simply and naturally brought 
up, and who are spared the frivolous nonsense 
about love-making which some nursemaids and 
mothers are not ashamed to talk. But these 
children do not profit more than others who have, 
it may be, bitter lessons to learn which you must 
help them over.” 

But as I understand the work of training the 
young it is giving them the power of comporting 
themselves aright under every variety of new 
conditions. It is not common sense to create, 
with that purpose in view, an artificial condition 
of things around boys and girls, such as they will 
meet nowhere else in the world outside monastic 
life. Even in education we do not keep the 
sexes apart throughout school life. They are 
together in the kindergartens, and they very 
often meet again in University classes. Why 
separate them then at the age when you can most 
easily and most permanently, and with least cost 
to them, mould their thoughts and feelings about 
one another for all their future life ?” 

“With these views, Dr. Ralph, you are of 
course an advocate of woman’s suflrage P” 

“ Most assuredly, on every ground, whether of 
right or of expediency.” 

At this point I returned to Mrs. Ralph, who 
had been an almost silent witness of this inter- 
view, and said to her, “I understand that you 
are entirely in sympathy with your husband’s 
plans ?” 

« Yes,” she said; “entirely. There have been 
times when I have felt the burden to be heavy ; 
but Dr. Ralph has always shown the staff and me 
that our difficulties have only proved the neces 
sity for continuing the system, since they arose 
out of the want of it. So we goon agai: and 
the rewards have been very many, as one after 
another has turned out thoroughly well. I 
intensely enjoy watching our girls getting 
trained for citizen’s work ; and in many os 
they take very kindly to it as they go on Jn life. 


CO-EDUCATION. 


AN INTERVIEW WITH 
B. RALPH, LL.D., OF CRAIGMORE 
COLLEGE, BRISTOL. 


Co-gpucaTION of boys and girls is no longer an 
experiment in elementary schools, Not to 
speak of America, it is in vogue, with the best 
results, in many Board and other schools in this 
country, and has for a long time been well- 
nigh universal in Scotland. But I was wishful 
to see how the experiment of co-education 
worked out amongst English boys and girls of a 
higher class, and with a wider curriculum. A 
bright morning found me at Craigmore College, 
Bristol. While awaiting the appearance of Dr. 
Ralph, who was not to be interrupted in giving 
a lesson, Mrs. Ralph and I made a tour of the 
range of buildings which have been adapted to 
school use. In the large hall a kindergarten 
was at work; in a physics room, children of a 
larger growth were learning botany. Ina room, 
half classroom half library, the doctor himself 
was giving a Latin lesson to a class of boys and 
gitls. Of him, perhaps, I ought to say that he 
is a Doctor of Laws, of Trinity College, Dublin. 
Both he and his wife are Irish by birth, and 
proud of the fact. Throughout the classrooms 
and laboratories there was everywhere an 
ordered, busy common life. Upon stands in the 
corridor newspapers were outspread; and in 
answer to my question, “ Are these free to boys 
and girls?” Dr. Ralph replied, “ Yes. You 
cannot cultivate a taste for healthy reading by 
excluding the healthy and the morbid alike; so 
we try to rouse interest in public questions, and 
put these papers here to give information.” 

Mrs. Ralph and I went through the bedrooms. 
Every boy (even brothers, if desired) has a 
separate one; and every girl also. The girls’ 
rooms were generally pretty with plants and 
flowers. I asked if girls were naturally tidier 
than boys. “Twenty years of school-life have 
taught me not to generalise,” Mrs. Ralph 
answered. “So much depends on training. 
Mothers who have only boys, generally have 
tidy boys, simply because they expect them to 
be so; there are no sisters to slave after them. 
If you think of boys as naturally rough, untidy, 
and mischievous, your boys will pretty certainly 
answer to your theory. Girls would do so 
as certainly if you have the same idea about 
them.” 

At the close of morning work I put to Dr. 
Ralph this question, “ And how did you come 
to take up this work of co-education P” 

“You must know,” was the answer, “ that 
my old chief, Dr. Robert Crook, of Belfast, was 
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wAnd do you find that it interferes with 
ic life P” 
ete bit,” she answered vigorously, “The 
prightest and most public-spirited of our old 
girl pupils are the most perfect examples of wife- 
hood and motherhood.” 
It was train time. . I rose to go. A burst of 
merry yoices, as the girls came in from the 
‘courts, gave me a last cheerful souvenir 
of my visit to Craigmore. 


C_______4 


Some Village Chronicles, 
BY E, RENTOUL ESLER, 

Author of “ The Way they Loved at Grimpat,” ete. 
TIME, THE ALCHEMIST. 
CHAPTER I. 

« [x affectionate remembrance of William Whit- 
tock, who departed this life, October 27th, aged 

” 


Tom opened his eyes. “I don’t suppose 
fathers and mothers are ever what one would call 
young folks,” he said. 

The girl sighed. “You are lucky, Tom, to 
have folks belonging to you. I have nobody but 
Uncle Silas—though I don’t say that Uncle 
Silas has not always been good to me.” She 
advanced the latter proposition doubtfully, as 
though anticipating contradiction; but Tom made 
no answer. 

“Uncle Silas has got it into hishead now that 
I ought to marry,” Rebecca continued slowly, 
and without emotion. 

“Can he spare you?” 

“ Yes, he has his plans.” 

“Well, a girl’s better married than single, 
most times.” 

“ John Hart wants me,” Rebecca added, in the 
tone in which one might mention a purchaser for 
a marketable commodity. 

_ “ He is well-to-do and has a nice place,” Tom 
said reflectively. “ You might do worse, Becca.” 

“TJ would rather have you.” The colour was 
deep in the girl’s cheeks, but she carried her 
head high, She looked like one who had made 
up her mind to a certain venture and would go 
through with it in spite of difficulties. 

Tom gave a little gasp, and his eyes acquired a 
bewildered look. 

“I don’t suppose you have thought about it,” 
Rebecca went on steadily. 

“No, I never have.” 

“Well, put it before your people, I don't 
think they'll object. Your mother likes me; 
she knows my value, and she'll be glad of help in 
the house. I could do a lot of her work and 
relieve her, and I think your father would like 
me as well asanother. There are girls who would 
object to them in the house, but I wouldn't. I 
would rather share a house where you were than 
have it all to myself with another man.” 

Tom was absolutely frightened ; in addition 
to the fright there was a degree of anger in his 
heart. 

“Tm willin’ enough to please my folks when 
I marry,” he said, with some sternness, “ but ull 
please myself first.” 

“ Meanin’ that I shouldn’t please you.” 

“Not in that way, though I like you well 
enough.” 

The ruddy colour in the girl’s cheeks had 
faded several degrees, but she looked no way 
crushed for all that. 

“T would make you a good wife,” shia said 
slowly and distinctly. 

“JT am sure you would, if I wanted you, but I 
don’t want you, Becca.” 

“Then I'll marry John Hart.” She said it 
quite dispassionately, as if accepting the less 
satisfactory but still not wholly bad one of two 
alternatives. 

‘Tom made no answer. The conversation had 
disturbed him apparently much more than his 
companion. 

“JT wanted to make sure that was the best 
thing to be done,” Becca added after a pause. 

“ Well, I think it is.” 

“And we'll keep what has passed between 
ourselves.” 

“T will, anyway,” the young mun snapped, 
rather wrathfully. He still had the feeling that 
he had been insulted. : 

They walked on several minutes in silence, and 
then Becca said, more diffidently than she had 
yet spoken, “ Would you mind lettin’ me know 
if there’s anybody else? I'll keep it to myself 
if there is.” 

“Since you ask me, thore is.” His jaw took 
a squarer outline under its downy beard. “I’ve 
had my eye on Gretta Morton for quite a while.” 

“Gretta Morton!” Rebecca Ireathed rather 
than spoke the name. 

“TJ know what you’d say,” Tom went on, some- 
what aggressively, “ that she has mot been well 


brought ‘up, and that her folks are not’ much, 
Well, I've faced all that, and I don’t care.” 

“T shan’t say anything, Tom, and then I'll be 
sure not to say what's unkind or unwelcome. | 
think these fancies, both yours and mine, are 
outside of our common sense altogether, but I 
wish you good luck in your love and your 
marriage, I’m sure. For my part I'll say nothin’ 
about your affairs to anybody.” 

“I don’t care who knows it, or how soon,” the 
young man said, stoutly. 

“Of course not; I only mean that I'll keep 
your counsel, and you'll keep mine.” 

“You may reckon on that.” Neither spoke 
for several minutes. Then Rebecca observed 
casually that she wanted to call at Mrs. Hunt’s, 
and would say good-day. 

Tom answered “ Good-day ” and continued his 
course, while Rebecca diverged from it by one of 
the paths that intersected the common at right 
angles, doing so without any apparent haste. 
If hers was the retreat of the vanquished it was 
not effected without a certain dignity. 

Tom cast a furtive glance after her now and 
then, and noticed the rhythmic swing of her 
print gown, and the set of her shoulders bencath 
the curtain of her cotton sun-bonnet. ‘“ She’s a 
queer one,” he said to himself, almost audibly. 

He wondered what her errand was to Mrs. 
Hunt's more because he could not get away from 
the thought of her than because he was interested. 
But a lune took her from his sight before she 
reached what she had said was her destination, 
and so he did not notice her careless pause by 
the gate, her sweeping glance to make sure he 
was out of sight, before she turned and walked 
away from the house in the opposite direction. 

The land adjoining the village on that side 
belonged to John Hart. It was well tilled land 
with high fences and belts of timber in waste 
places that would prove valuable by and by. 
Becca opened the iron gate of the field nearest 
her and walked in, closing it behind her with 
something of an air of ownership. The expanse 
in front of her was a closer meadow flanked by 
two stately ricks of hay. Becca sat down under 
the shadow of the belt of young oaks by the 
gate and looked at the hay steadily, and by and 
by two tears brimmed over her lower eyelids and 
trickled slowly down her round cheeks. 

“Qh dear!” she said to herself gaspily; “oh 
dear!” The tears came faster and more heavily. 
« Jf there hadn’t been anybody else I don’t think 
L should have minded so much; maybe I’d have 
thought time would make some difference. Or 
‘€it had been another sort of girl, better than 
me, I could have borne it. But Gretta Morton! 
what is he thinking of anyway?” She contem- 
plated this problem duly for several minutes, and 
then she said aloud, “She'll never make him 
happy ” and as this accentuated her despair it is 
obvious that Rebecca was really in love. 

(To be continued.) 


ohn tomniatons fronted the side entrance to 

the churchyard, and a young man who was 

jeaning his arms on the top of the gate, read the 
inscription over and over again mechanically. 

The churchyard stood on a slope of the hill, 

and had four entrances, one for each section of 

the straggling village. It was an: old church- 

; some of the mossy gravestones bore date 
two hundred years back, while some had been 
added that year. Young Malcock noticed that 
the well-kept graves were all recent ; after a time 
surviving relatives neglected them. But he did 
not moralise on this fact, he merely observed it. 

The churchyard had seemed empty at first, 
save for its permanent occupants, but by-and-by 
the man saw something white moving among the 
headstones; after a time the white object raised 
iteelf, and then he recognised it as a familiar 
cotton sun-bonnet. As the eyes beneath the 
sun-bonnet met young Malcock’s, they assumed 
for an instant a startled expression, then they 
smiled, and after a few minutes’ hesitation their 
owner approached. 

“ Were you looking for me, Tom P” she asked. 

Tom disclaimed his intention with obvious 
sincerity. He had been passing the gate when 
the flowers caught his eye, and he stopped a 
minute, being partial to churchyards. 

“T come here nuw and then to tidy up 
grandmother's graveabit. I wonder if you have 
ever noticed it P” 

“T have, many a time, and the roses. She 
was always fond of roses. It’s good of you to 
think of it, Becca.” 

The girl had opened the turnstile and was on 
the man’s side of it now. She was a stout, 
well-grown girl with a broad, sensible face, short 
features, and a healthy complexion. Her print 
gown fitted very tightly over her deep chest, 
and firm, rather clumsy waist. Her hands were 
red and coarse, but they looked capable. She 
seemed about four-and-twenty years of age. 

The man might have been the same age, but 
he impressed one as younger; his hair was fair, 
and closely cropped, his lips and chin were 
golden with the short silken beard of youth. He 
was tall and well grown, but he stooped a little, 
as if he wished to render his height less 
obtrusive. 

“ Are you going home?” he asked. The girl 
nodded, and he turned and walked beside her. 
He seemed to know that his company would be 
welcome. A slight tremor had stolen into her 
movements, at this tacitic offer of companionship, 
but as hedid not speak, it passed away. 

“Your mother well?” she asked, after a long 
pause, 

He gave a slight start. “Oh yes, very well.” 

“I did not think she looked just as well as 
ordinary these last. weeks.” 

‘She don’t complain.” 

“No, I daresay not, but she’s not just as 
young as she was.” 


ne 


We desire to call attention to a special fare- 
well*meeting to General Booth on Monday 
evening next, 10th inst., at the Queen’s Hall, 
Langham Place, W., the occasion being the 
departure of the General upon a visit to the 
United States and Canada. It is now some five 
years since he made his last tour of inspection 
in the States, and some of the largest and best 
known buildings have been secured for his 
meetings. The General sails from Liverpool on 
the llth inst. by the SS. “ Carthaginian,” and 
great preparations are being made for his re- 
ception in America. In conjunction Mrs. 
Bramwell-Booth holds her Annual Thanksgiving 
Meetings in connection with the Rescue Work 
of the Army at 259, Mare Street, Hackney, N.E., 
on Wednesday and Thursday next, September 
12th and 13th. Exhibitions of the various 
industries, and yirls at work, sales of gifts in 
various tents, and a: Rescue demonstration, will 
help to make up a most interesting programme. 
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BARONESS WREDE. 
THE FINNISH PRISONERS’ FRIEND. 
BY REV. ALEXANDER FRANCIS. 


I was an honorary member of the International 
Prisons Congress which met at St. Petersburg 
about four years ago. At one of the meetings, 
the possibility of reforming “habit and repute” 
criminals was under discussion. Men of wide 
experience, of recognised authority, of high 
official standing, and of different nationalities 
had expressed the opinion that habitual offenders 
were beyond the possibility of reform. It seemed 
to be the unanimous testimony of that represent- 
ative assembly that all hope must be abandoned 
by hardened criminals and by those who interest 
themselves in, and seek to redeem, “ such as are 
bound.” 

But no! “Monsieur le President!” It was a 
woman’s voice. A hush fell upon the assembly. 
All eyes were turned towards the speaker. A 
tall, spare figure stood erect and calm, with 
modest, yet self-possessed mien, in the centre of 
the hall. Ina low and musical voice, yet with 
the unmistakeable accent of conviction, the 
speaker said : “I feel constrained to testify from 
my own experience that Christ can save to the 
uttermost. I have known many of the most 
abandoned criminals who have been saved by His 
grace.” That was all, and it was enough. The 
debate was closed. There was no one to gainsay 
the testimony. The door of hope was kept open 
by a woman’s hand. 

A RECOGNITION. 

Three years later, Pastor Stockmayer con- 
ducted a series of meetings in my church for the 
deepening of the spiritual life. I led the 
devotional services. The first evening, after 
offering s petition for prisoners in every land, I 
heard a subdued response, ‘‘ Amen.” When I 
had announced the hymn, I looked to the quarter 
from which the response had come, and in the 
front pew I saw the brave woman who had testi- 
fied at the Congress to the power of God over 
every human heart. She was, if possible, more 
frail and worn than then, and. I noticed that she 
was unable to remain standing during the singing 
of the whole hymn. But, as Pastor Stockmayer 
spoke, a new light came into her eyes, and she 
seemed to be possessed by new force. Evidently, 
the peace of God filled her heart. I hurried out 
of church at the close of the meeting, in the hope 
of getting an introduction to her before she had 
gone, but I lost her in the crowd, and once more 
she disappeared from view. 

THE APOSTLE OF HOPE. 

One evening, however, I went round to 
Princess ’s, and was pleased to find the 
apostle of hope there. I believe that she has the 
right to the title of Baroness, but she prefers to 
be called ‘‘ Miss” Wrede, and is known through- 
out Finland as the“ Prisoners’ Friend.” She was 
in St. Petersburg for quiet and rest, and was too 
weak that evening for much conversation ; but I 
had.the privilege of seeing her on other occasions 
during her visit, and succeeded in learning some- 
thing of her history. She was always willing to 
speak about the prisoners, and she showed me a 
large number of letters she had received from 
them; but nothing was more difficult than to 
get her to speak about herself. However, she 
did tell me her story one day, and I think that a 
part of it, at least, may without any breach of 
confidence be repeated by me. I should like 
others to share in the inspiration and encourage- 
ment which her narrative gave me. For that 
end, Miss Wrede, I feel sure, would be content to 
endure the publicity which, all her life, she has 
shunned. 

“My father was Governor of one of the 
provinces of Finland,” Miss Wrede said; “in 
that capacity he had the right to certain 
services from the prisoners under his jurisdiction. 
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Often, in my girlhood, I saw men at work in the 
garden and sometimes in the house. My com- 
passion was awakened, and often I wished at 
least to say to them how sorry I was for them. 
One day, a man was brought into my sitting- 
room to repair a door, and I spoke to him. He 
must have caught the accent of sympathy, for 
he asked me to come to the prison and speak to 
his companions in misfortune, as I had spoken 
to him. I promised to go; and then I 
recollected that my father’s permission would be 
required. At first he refused his consent ; but my 
father was the soul of honour and when I told him 
that I had promised, he simply said that I must 
keep my word. He put me in charge of a military 
escort. You can understand how trying it was 
for me to speak freely to the prisoners in the 
presence of my bodyguard. However, there 
was a general request to me from the prisoners 
to return, and I promised to come again. I 
thought I might venture to force my father in 
that way to consent. Gradually, his fears 
passed away and I was allowed by him to go 
alone to visit my prison friends. 
THE CALL OF GOD. 

“Some time after this, my father died. I 
then went to the Governor-genersl of Finland, 
and asked him to allow me to extend the scope 
of my work and visit all the prisons of the 
Grand Duchy. His excellency probably thought 
that I was merely possessed by a girl’s passing 
whim, and he good-naturedly gave his consent. 
I recognised this as a call from God to me to 
invest my life in the prisoners’ cause.” 

It is, I believe, twelve or thirteen years now 
since Miss Wrede consecrated herself to prison 
work. From that time up to the present she 
has patiently, and persistently, with quiet and 
unostentatious heroism, visited at least once 
every year all the prisons, and every prisoner 
in each prison, in Finland. She enters the 
prison in the early morning and leaves it late in 
the day, and every day of the year finds her 
steadily pursuing the same ministry. Many of 
the most hardened and apparently hopeless 
criminals have been brought to penitence and 
newness of life by God through her. That 
explains the power of her testimony at the 
Prisons Congress where she and her work were 
known. 

“GRACE AND SALVATION.” 

Miss Wrede wears a large silver brooch. It 
is in the form of a shield and has three Finnish 
words upon it. I ventured one day to ask the 
meaning of the motto, and Miss Wrede replied : 
“Oh! there is a history connected with this. 
Some kind English friends once gave me a 
brooch with ‘Grace and Salvation’ written 
across it. One day I was visiting a murderer in 
his cell, and he said to me, ‘ Your words are very 
fine, no doubt, but you will make no impression 
upon me, for your heart is full of pride. I have 
been a house decorator, and I know the houses 
of the aristocracy. I have seen their proud 
devices; that is one which you wear at your 
neck. Do you think it right to come here and 
flaunt in our faces the token of your noble 
birth P’ 

“T explained to him the meaning of the words, 
and that they simply declared that I was a poor 
sinner like himself, and could be saved only by 
the grate of God. 

“<Ts that true?’ he asked, ‘Speak on then. 
I will hear you now.’ 

“ By grace that man was saved. 

“ But I thought it advisable,” continued Miss 
Wrede, “to have Finnish characters on my 
brooch. Prisoners seldom look me in the face— 
at least, until they know me well. Generally, they 
commence by looking furtively at every part of 
me except my face, and end by fixing their eyes 
upon my brooch. It is a silent witness for 
Christ. Not long ago, a prisoner to whom I had 
often spoken—in vain, as it seemed—died in 
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gaol. He was delirious d many h 
before his death, and the warders have tol 
that he kept repeating ‘Grace and Salam 
to the very end. He expired with the Words 
upon his lips. They must have entered his mind 
through his eyes ; and may they not have reached, 
and by God’s grace renewed, his heart?” - 
After a brief period of partial rest in Sf, 
Petersburg, Miss Wrede returned to Finland 
and for a year I lost sight of her again, T heard 
occasionally that she was quietly continuing her 
work—spending her means, and her energy too, 
freely in the prisoners’ cause. But I had no 
direct. communication with her. She writes to 
and for the prisoners who are in gaol, and looks 
after their families during their imprisonment, 


BEHIND THE COUNTER. 
A PLEA FOR SHOP-GIRLS., 
BY ELIZA LAMB. 

In the interest of thousands of young women, 
to whom this invention will bring comfort and 
ease, I want to draw the attention of the readers 
of Toe Woman’s Sienat to an improved counter 
seat which I was delighted to see the other day 
in a draper’s shop. Who does not know the 
fatigue of a day’s shopping? Fascinating though 
it be to discover a perfect match in satin, lace, 
and tulle to that dainty tea-gown, or lovely 
tennis robe, the fair purchaser often steps with 
languid air when hours have been passed in 
various “ departments,” and is sometimes heard 
to declare at the end of her expedition that she 
is “dead beat.” 

At such times what sympathetic woman has 
not said to herself, ‘Here am I comfortably 
seated, and waited on with the utmost patience 
and courtesy by that white-faced sister behind 
the counter. She has been standing there for 
hours, and will have to stand till cight, nine, or 
ten o'clock at night. How can she bear it? And 
why should she stand? Why indeed? Mainly 
because we, the said customers, are supposed to 
imagine it unbusinesslike to see employes sitting! 
We women, forsooth, would dub that establish- 
ment a second-rate concern where our sisters 
were seen seated awaiting our entrance. Isthis 
so? I hear many a womanly voice answer, “No! 
for my part I would rather be served by some 
one as comfortably seated as myself. But if 
that be not practicable, at least let her be seated 
when not serving, that she may reserve her 
strength for the busy time.” 

If this be your verdict, let us consent no 
longer to the slavery of custom, which condemns 
young girls to the strain of standing hour after 
hour, employed or unemployed. We have been 
recently told that “in its secret heart the world 
expects women to speak out.” Let us speak out 
about this matter. If all loyal women whose 
hearts are sympathetic, and who are agreed to 
“bear one another’s burdens,” will take 
brief for our white-faced sisters of weary back 
and aching feet, we can soon inaugurate a new 
fashion behind the counter. The “Ely Improved 
Counter-seat” takes up no room, and is self- 
acting. A touch will pull it out from under the 
counter, and when released it returns antoney 
cally to its groove there. It is made svat 
and left-hand, so that when fixed to Aisee 
counters assistants in each case look towards 
the entrance. In fact, so far from their ey a 
ing in an unbusinesslike attitude, I eset 
tell which employés were sitting and w A 
standing in the shop where I first saw this exc 
lent contrivance. ’ , this 

It would be easy to write strongly ae ae 
subject, and collate facts proving the evil e . 
of the present system, but that is Ree 
when addressing women who are ee 4 
in and eager to redress any grievance. 
to the wise is sufficient.” 
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D-WIVES AND CHILD- 
CHIL WIDOWS. 


BY JANE E. HELLIER. 

Ix writing of the marriage customs of India it is 
jal pleasure to recall the fact that the 
of Toe Woman’s Sicnau is “For all the 

World.” For, even in this nineteenth century, 
there is so great & danger of one taking purely 
insular views of things, and imagining those 
social wrongs to be the greatest which we hear of 

most frequently, and which are brought before 
ys in the daily papers. Among John Wesley's 

for his helpers was this, that they should go 
not only to those who needed them, but to those 
ho needed them most. And, if the work of 
women is to pursue this line of policy, it becomes 
anearnest and serious question whether there is 
any oppression more bitter than that of Indian 
womanhood ; if there are any women whose lives 
are more hard and intolerable than those who 
endure the domestic slavery that the Hindu calls 
marriage. The intensity of this suffering, and its 
wide-spread extent are reasons why we should 
consider it, and why we should endeavour to see 
where the remedy lies. 

How many women commit suicide in India 
through sheer misery I am unable to say. The pro- 
portion is a very large one, but figures are wanting. 

Hindu children are betrothed very early. 
Betrothal is a legal ceremony; it is regarded as 
s binding one, and is usually called marriage. 
Such early marriage contracts are, in themselves, 
sources of misery. Long before the unconscious 
infant has any voice in the matter, her fate is 
settled. Whilst she is yet in her cradle she may 
be married to one old enough to be her father. 
The husband of a little girl may be wicked, cruel, 
or diseased—he may be an utter stranger, or he 
may be personally hated. It is all one, she has 
no choice, no escape, no redress. In the Mysore 
province alone, 11,190 girls under four years old 
were returned in the last census as married. 
Early marriage to husbands much older than 
themselves often makes these little wives widows 
in early life. Some thousands of girls lose their 
husbands before they are actually wives. There 
are 25,000,000 widows in India, and 77,000 of 
these are under eleven years of age. Mrs. 
Besant, referring to the fact that such girls are 
not allowed to re-marry, exalts the Hindu idea 
of marriage for this reason. She leaves out of 
sight entirely the consideration that widowers 
may re-marry, and also that though Hindus 
generally have only one wife at a time, they are 
not obliged to limit themselves to one. Such 
inequality is not ideal, but degrading. It would 
be hard to find a lot more forlorn and dreary than 
that of the Hindu widow. However young the 
child may be when the betrothed husband dies, 
her doom is perpetual widowhood, and contempt, 
and hardship. The poor, weary little girl livesa 
life of hopeless domestic drudgery ; she has no 
pleasures, no gay clothes or jewels, and no 
kindness to brighten her days. 

It is owing to this fact, that girls are only once 
married, that a widower cannot find a wife near 
his own age, and thus has to marry a young 
child, This, again, makes it almost certain that 
children married to widowers will be left widows 
at an early age. 

‘So far we have spoken only of betrothed 
wives and of widows. A few words may be 
said about actual wives. Since the Age of 
Consent Bill was passed, it is illegal for marriages 
to be consummated until the girl is twelve years 
old. This amount of protection has remedied a 
great evil, but it will be apparent that it is but 
one step in the right direction. A child of 
twelve is not able to bear the burdens that tax 
the strength of full-grown women. A friend 
of mine told me recently that she had visited a 
gill of fifteen who was the mother of three 
children, and this is no: uncommon case. It is 
hardly possible to dwell very fully on this 
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aspect of the question, but it is surely one 
which will appeal very strongly to the readers 
of Tue Woman’s SicNat, especially to those 
who are themselves wives and mothers. 

It is a relief to turn from these sad facts to 
consider what is at present being done to 
remedy these great evils. Taking the latest 
information we quote an article from the June 
number of Work and Workers, the organ of the 
Wesleyan Missionary Society, which gives the 
most recent information. The writer says :— 

“We may thank God that things are beginnin: 
to mend. Six or seven years Se ae 
Malabari, of Bombay, proposed certain import- 
ant reforms on the very questions to which we 
have referred. In 1888, however, the Calcutta 
branch of the Women’s Temperance Union set 
to work, and then things soon began to stir. 
They proposed raising the age of consent from 
ten to twelve years of age, and making cohabita- 
tion before that age criminal. The thought took 
wing, for society become ripe for some great 
reform ; and, in spite of the most tremendous 
opposition—some of it bringing into the field 
eminent Englishmen, gniigated G9 false fears of 
possible strife—the country has taken up the 
cry, and, quite independently of Missionary 
advocacy, appears bent on the most thorough- 
going measures of reform. 

“ Let us see what has already occurred. In the 
first place, the questions of infant marriage, the 
rile sae of child widows, marriage expenses, 
and female education, have all been taken up 
con amore by that branch of the National Con- 

which has chiefly to do with Social Reform. 

e representatives of the people who compose 
this large and important body lose no opportunity 
of impressing the urgency of these reforms upon 
the Indian people. 


“‘Secondly, some of the native States have 
taken very decided steps in the matter. As long 
ae as 1888, a large representative assembly of 
chiefs and leaders of the people in Rajputana 
agreed to fix the marriageable ages at eighteen 
for boys, and fourteen for girls. a followed 
suit, with the approval and encouragement of 
His Highness the present enlightened Gaekwar, 
although it fixed the minimum age for girls at a 
lower figure than the Rajputana assembly. 
Mysore has initiated a similar reform, to its 
very great honour, and to the credit of its en- 
lightened ruler the Maharajah. 

The aid that the women of this country can 
give is of a manifold character: First, a strong 
public opinion in Great Britain will indirectly 
influence Indian thought and conduct. To pro- 
mote legislative changes is a matter always of 
time and difficulty, but we may hope to see more 
advance in this direction ultimately. 

Second, there is a great call for medical work 
by women. Since no strange man may intrude 
into women’s apartments, qualified lady practi- 
tioners and trained nurses and hospitals are 
greatly needed. Lady Dufferin has done good 
work in establishing her fund for sending out 
women doctors, and there are women medical 
missionaries also. But the supply is not nearly 
equal to the demand, and many lives and much 
suffering might be spared if more help was given. 

Thirdly, no means of curing these sorrows is 
so efficacious as that of Christianising the people. 
When once a man .and his wife are Christians, 
their children, and especially the girls, reap the 
benefit. The little daughter first of all will be 
educated, next her marriage will be postponed 
probably for three or four years, and when she 
does marry she will marry a Christian man, and 
one who will be kind to her. Christianity has ever 
proved the best friend of women, and it is 
accomplishing quietly and thoroughly the social 
revolution that India needs. Every girls’ school 
is a distinct promise for the future, every Chris- 
tian family helps to bring inthe new era. There 
are many indications of the changing life and 
thought in this great empire. Educated, India 
will be—but that will avail her little if she is not 
also evangelised. It is only the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ that will truly set the women free, and 
that Gospel needs to be taken to them. 
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BETWEEN THE LIGHTS. 


BY AURORA. 
“THE NEW WOMAN.” * 


“ Wuart is the New Woman!” asked the Ordi- 
nary Person. 

‘The opposite of the old man,” answered the 
Advanced Woman. 

“She is a modern play upon words,” said the 
Woman of No Importance. 

“You should ask ‘George Mandeville’s Hus- 
band,” said the Society Dame. ‘‘He could 
tell from his own experience.” 

“ Or ask Mr. Grundy,” laughed the Woman of 
No Importance. “He is among the prophets of 
the Comedy. The mantle of ee Griady has 
fallen upon him.” 

“But why ask men to explain women?” said 
the Ordinary Person, perplexed. 

“ Because they know women better than they 
know themselves,” sneered the Advanced 
Woman. 

“Why ask anything?” drawled the Society 
Dame. 

‘¢ Because it is the silly season,” said the Woman 
of No Importance. “We are quite in rule. 
Ought her skirts to be divided? Should she 
obey her husband? ;Was she intended to 
work P ” 

““T wish to discuss the New Wom1n,” snapped 
the Advanced Woman. 

“ So does everybody else,” said the Woman of 
No Importance. 

* . © * * * 

‘¢*The author of ‘George Mandeville's Hus- 
band ’ has given away her sex,” continued the 
Woman of No Importance. 

‘‘ By no means,” said the Advanced Woman. 
‘Tnitials are sexless. However, only a young 
man could have sketched such a caricature of 
woman as George Mandeville. I have read the 
book. I know now why the new woman wants 
to spank the child man.” 

“I think the book is very clever,” said the 
Society Dame. 

“ Aubrey Beardsley’s drawings are clever,” 
retorted the Advanced Woman; “but would 
you call them portraits?” ) 

* * * * * 
“And have you met any new woman whom 
ou could describe as ‘a large, uncorseted woman 
in a faded dressing-gown ’—a bad wife, a worse 
mother?” the Advanced Woman demanded. 

“T always avoid personalities,” said the Society 
Dame blandly, looking at her. 

‘George Mandeville was the new woman of 
fifty years ago,” hurriedly interposed the Woman 
of No Importance. ‘“ To-day she is out of ' 
t Ba 
ke You mect her only in type,” cried the 
Advanced Woman, “that is, in man’s type. 
‘George Mandeville’s Husband’ is written by a 
person who knows nothing of the woman move- 
ment. Pioneer series indeed ! They are pioneer- 
ing towards a fog.” 

“T thought the series was intended for men,” 
said the Woman of No Importance, gently. 

‘+ Jt is,” answered the Advanced Woman. 

+ + + * * 

‘¢But what is the new woman?” persisted 
the Ordinary Person. 

‘¢An ab-original comedy,” said the Society 
Dame. ‘A farce—as the new woman always 

“It is a farce, got up to convince man of his 
superiority,” said the Advanced Woman. 

“The humour must be very broad,” said the 
Woman of No Importance. 

“Ah! J heard the New Woman was modern!” 
the Ordinary Person cried triumphantly. “ Does 
it teach anything ?” 

“The reversion to type,” answered the Ad- 
vanced Woman. “She begins with chambers, 
but she ends with a garden and apples and 
Adam.” 

‘And is that all?” the Ordinary Person 
asked, disappointed. 

“Mr. Grundy has no more to give,” said the 
Advanced Woman. 


* “George Mandeville’s Husband,” by C. E. 
Raimond. Pioneer Series, William Heinemann. 
“The New Woman,” an original comedy by Sydney 
Grundy. 
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NOTICE. 

We begin this week a series of Village 
Chronicles by Mrs. Rentoul Esler, whose 
name is well known in literary circles as 
the author of that book of charming and 
dainty sketches of village life, “The Way they 
Loved at Grimpat.” 


—_—_— — — ——_————=>= 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Readers of that much-talked-of book “Social 
Evolution,” must have been often arrested in 
thought by. the frequently occurring phrase 
“equality of opportunity,” in its pages. The 
same collocation of words may have heen used 
by other writers, and only the setting of the 
phrase be new; but be this as it may, there is in 
it the quintessence of a high and noble Socialism. 
For at the bottom of all our social discontent, it 
is not a quarrel with talents, birth, parentage, 
gifts of nature that disturbs us, not even so 
much with environment as with that mal-adjust- 
ment of opportunity which we feel instinctively 
is not natural, but comes of human meddling 
with nature, and God’s place in nature. 


— 


And the present social perturbations and 
scarcely suppressed upheavals, what are they but 
attempts to bring about not equality in wealth, 
equality in position, but equality in opportunity 
for every human creature? The mode of attempt 
may not always be wise or truly adapted to the 
gain sought, but the end and aim are of the 
wisest. It is this aim to secure equality of 
opportunity that has given such impetus to the 
cause of public education during the last few 
years, for it recognised in all classes of society 
that no power raises a man so quickly to the 
level of the world’s best accomplishment as 
the education and development of his intellect. 
Nothing gives him such noble companionship and 
places him a peer in the society of mind. Nothing 
has so raised man as man, and distributed its 
gifts so widely, save Christianity as taught by 
Christ Himself. 
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when it says :— 
“There still lies upon us the duty of pressi 

forward to happier conditions of life, under whic 
the burden o 
house and home, not involve a grindi 

labour which cramps the mind injuriously, an 
which distorts and disfigu 


neither toil nor spin.” 


led into error as to the real nature of alcohol. 


We think, however, there is no danger on this 
score. A scientific knowledge of the true uses of 
alcohol will do more to deter the children from 
it than any mere dogmatism on its abuses. We 
are reminded of a story, vouched for as fact, of 


the results of introducing physiology into the 
curriculum of a London Board School. 
time after a class on this subject had been started, 


the teacher received from an anxious parent the 


following missive :— 
Dear Miss, 


Please don’t teach our Mary Ann any 
It ain’t decent, and it 


more about her inside. 

sets her off her food. 
We heartily hope that the truth about 

alcohol will have the same result—that the 


children will see “it ain’t decent,” and be “set 


off the food.” 


Apropos of the report that Mr. Walter Hazell 


had signified his intention of ultimately ceasing 
to employ female labour in his printing works, 
the Secretary of the London Society of Com- 
positors has told an interviewer that men 
“comps” have nothing to fear from the com- 
petition of women. “They are not a success in 
any way, except where they are paid a lower 
wage than is paid to the men. If they did com- 
pete they would not stand much chance in the 
open market.” And yet it seems that women 
worked printing presses successfully so long ago 
+s 1500. The printing office of so many cen- 
turies ago was the convent of St. James at 
Mount Ripoli, and the women printers were 
sisters of the Dominican Order. The sisters of 
the convent had practised the art of copying and 
illuminating manuscripts since the thirteenth 
century. When Guttenberg’s invention made its 
appearance the press spread rapidly in Italy, and 
every town soon possessed its printing office. 
Florence had one as early as 1472. It would 
have gone hard with the Dominican sisters if 
their confessor (Dominico de Pistoia) and their 
procurator (Pietro di Pisa) had not come to 
their aid by imparting to them a knowledge of 
the new art. The sisters appeared to have 
devoted themselves to their typographical 
labours with ardour and success, for between 
1476 and 1484 more than a hundred works—a 
large number for that period—issued from th - 
conventual press. 


We have it from unquestionable authorit; 
that Mr. Hazell did not say he would discharge 
the women printers and fill their places with 


“ Men will insist more and more that beauty 
and joy are as vital to them and as character- 
istic as work,” said Canon Scott Holland, 
concluding his sermon on “ Consider the lilies m 
at St. Paul’s last Sunday. The words touch us 
with a grim satire. How shall men lay claim to 
a heritage of which they have no conception ? 
We cannot blind ourselves to the fact that there 
are among us conditions of life to which men and 
women are born which give no hint of the 
existence of beauty, nosuspicion of the possibility 
of joy. Gardens, woods, seashore, ease, happi- 
ness, pleasure, are meaningless words to these. 
The Daily Chroniole preaches a better sermon 


seek together soul and body, 


res the natural form of 
men and women for the gorging of the few who 


One of the last questions put in the House of 
Commons prior to its adjournment came from 
our good friend Sir Wilfrid Lawson, who seems 
to have objected to teaching certain facts about 
alcohol under the title of food and drink. Sir 
Wilfrid was afraid the children might thus be 


Some 
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men ; and he declares that he does not intend 
do so. In regard to his employés at Aylesb, 5 
Mr, Hazell made no declaration save that wae : 
were all free to join the Union, but left < 
question open. He employs many women 8 
printers at the works in Aylesbury, and man Fy 
the binding in London, and intends to con is in 
so employing women. The matter sen 
exactly as it did in relation to his firm employ; 
women; and the condition will continue the 
same, we are assured. 


The members of the Women’s Liberal Associa 
tion and the B.W.T.A. are doing a splendid 
work in Portsmouth, not the least valuable 
portion of it being the memorial addressed last 
week by the joint committees to the chairman 
and members of the Watch Committee. The 
memorial, which dealt with the appointment of 
police matrons, has excited much interest in the 
town, and was favourably noticed by the local 
paper. We have so often spoken of the regula. 
tions affecting the arrest and detention of female 
prisoners, and of the need of a woman’s presence 
in the cells, that it is unnecessary to enlarge 
on the subject, further than to commend the 
action of the Portsmouth women to the imita- 
tion of Liberal and temperance women every. 
where. 


Seldom has it fallen to the lot of any body of 
workers in the temperance cause to receive 
greater praise than that which was meted out the 
other day to the earnest men in Liverpool who, 
as the Vigilance Committee of that city, have 
earned for themselves an honoured name and 
shown to the world what can be accomplished by 
earnest, persistent, and discriminate effort. Re- 
ferring to the striking success achieved by our 
friends in the city on the Mersey, the Liverpool 
Daily Post, the leading paper in the district— 
whose editor is Sir Edward R. Russell, sometime 
M.P. for Bridgeton, Glasgow—in its principal 
leader of Friday last, said : 

No band of reformers ever had more reason 
to rejoice over the success of their cause than 
the men who first set on foot the crusade against 
drunkenness and vice in Liverpool. Not only 
have they revolutionised the administration of 
the licensing laws in this city and inspired the 
police with zeal and activity in the cause of tem- 
perance work and good morals, but the influence 
oftheir sreveuseil has spread through Lancashire 
and Cheshire, and, in fact, throughout the whole 
country. The magisterial mind has everywhere 
been awakened to the moral side of the licensing 
question, and considerations of finance and the 
rights of property are no longer allowed to 
determine issues -which profoundly affect the 
social condition of the community. The prin- 
cipal issue raised at the present licensing seasions 
is the great ‘‘ back door ’’ question, which many 
years ago was forced on the attention of the 
Liverpool Bench, and is now, it is to be hoped, 
approaching a satisfactory conclusion. Objec- 
tionable back and side entrances were of two 
kinds. One class consisted chiefly of doors 
opening from drinking bars into passages ot 
stairs giving access to offices. The other class 
was much more numerous, and included back 
doors opening into yards, or back passages, or 
back streets, which were not capable of being 
satisfactorily watched by the police, and conse- 
quently gave much protection to surreptitious 
drinking. Fortunately the licensing magistrates 
are now thoroughly alive to the pernicious 
effects of both these classes of entrances, and as 
the reformers do not slacken their watchfulness, 
a very wholesome condition of things is being 
established and steadily maintained.” 

The article further goes on to state: “ It 1s 
not surprising that neighbouring licensing 
authorities are affected by what has happened in 
Liverpool,” and then deals with the effect of that 
city’s example upon other towns. So reinarkable 
success has not, however, been achieved with- 
ut a large expenditure of time, money, and 
bour. 
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that I was delighted to receive your pretty note, 
and particularly charmed with the artistic sketch 
conveying your esteemed message of love, from 
which I perceive that you are not only clever as 


a chess problem composer, but that you 
other and higher accomplishments that will prove 


of more enduring value and enjoyment to you in 
later years. The fascinating influence of chess 
too often beguiles its votaries from more impor- 
tant aims in life, but it is clearly seen that the 
attentive and deeply interested guide—your dear 
mother—who watches over your tender years 
and directs your course, has judiciously inter- 
posed mental recreation with more important 
studies.” 

“ He wrote ever so much more than this, and 
finished up in such a kind, nice way that I have 
liked him ever since, and always shall. 

“ Dr. Gold, of Vienna, dedicated a problem to 
me in the same year as Mr. Gilberg. That was 
1891. And Mr. Gilberg sent me his beautiful 
book of chess problems; wasn’t it good of him ? 
I have had lots of letters from chess editors. The 
editor of the Western Magazine called me the 
‘ Infant Queen of Chess,’ wasn’t it funny ?” 

“ And how old were you, Lilian, when you 
began chess?” 

“T think I was four—wasn’t I, mother P—when 
I learnt the moves, but I did not compose a pro- 
blem until I was eight. I have not sent all my 
problems to the papers, because I want to be like 
mother, and have a heap of them in my drawer, 
for when the editors ask mo I like to have one 
ready.” 

‘‘ And some day you hope to get medals and 
prizes, like mother f ” 

“Tam rather jealous of mother’s medals, but I 
have won a prize—such .a beautiful little silver 
pencil-case. This is it.” And Lilian skipped 
across the room to the table where her mother’s 
prizes lay, and singled out her own trophy, with 
great glee. I won this in. a chess. tourney open 
to everybody in the world who had never com- 
peted before, big people andall. Mr. B. J. Laws 
was the judge, and a very good judge he is, for 
he is so clever, he can always pick out the best 
problems, although he does not know who com- 
posed them. I should like him always to be the 
judge when I compete.” 

‘‘ Perhaps some of the chess editors think you 
are grown up, and not a little girl at all, because 
they have never seen you, have they ? ” 

‘But then, mother can tell them how old I 
am, and she is obliged to sometimes. When I 
was nine years old a Mr. Dunipace, of Newcastle, 
was so pleased with one of my problems and 
thought it so good that he would not believe I 
was so young, and sent the editor of the paper 
some sceptical remarks about me, so I was 
obliged to write to the editor, and this is a copy 
of what I sent :— 


“My pear Mr. Epirox,—When you see Mr. 
Dunipace again, will you please tell him that 
I do not think I like his “ sceptical” remarks 
apout my age. Mother says I was born on 
October 19th, 1881, so, you see, I am really only 
nine. I composed the problem all alone, mother 
pointed out a few cooks and duals, but I got rid 
of the stupid things all myself—Your little 
friend, Lity Batrp. 

“I find problem composing very uncertain,” 
continued Lilian, with a grave face, “sometimes 
they take me hours and hours to get right, and 
at other times they come so quickly that my 
mother says she is sure they cannot be good, 
and when she looks at them she always finds she 
is wrong !” 

Like her mother, Lilian, too, composes verses, 
and is exceedingly clever with her pencil. She 
showed me a collection of drawings, and some 
really clever pen-and-ink sketches of children. 
She has also made her tirst speech. It was at 
the dinner of the “ Chess Counties Association,” 
at Brighton. Her mother’s health was proposed 
by the Rev. G. A, Macdonnell, and Lilian re- 
sponded to the following effect :—“ I thank you 


A STUDY IN HEREDITY. 
A TALK WITH 
MISS LILIAN EDITH BAIRD, 
THE CaHILp PRosleM-MAKER. 


Ir is not often when interviewing a distinguished 
mother that one finds an exact counterpart in 
her child. This, however, was the case in my 
recent visit to Mrs. Baird of Brighton, the noted 
composer of chess problems. 

Fair as a lily, and with masses of long, sunny 
hair, is. Lilian, Mrs, Baird’s only child, a little 
girl of twelve, who promises to be as accomplished 
a chess player as her mother. It was a beautiful 
sight to see the faces of mother and child, so 
singularly alike, pressed close in a fond embrace. 
‘IT should never compose another problem if I 
lost Lily,” said Mrs. Baird. 

“And do you compose chess problems, 
Lilian P ” I asked. 

‘“‘ Yes, I like composing very much, and do 
my problems all myself; indeed, I would much 
rather mother never saw them, for she generally 
cooks them, and that gives me a Jot of 
trouble.” 

“How many have you composed P ” 

“ Between sixty and seventy, but I am only 
allowed to do them during my holidays; when 
I go to school, that means good-bye to chess. 
I should like to beat mother.” 

“Lilian has the ability to beat me,” said 
Mrs. Baird, “and I hope she will have the per- 
severance.” 

“T should think problem-making is very dull 
work for a little girl, how did you come to try 
itP” 

“The reason I began composing problems was 
because I saw mother at them so much, and I 
always like to do what she does, she is such a 
dear.” 

“Then you will like to answer questions, like 
mother has been doing ? ” 

“T really do not think I have very much to 
tell you, but perhaps you would like to know 
that I have just composed my first three-move 
problem, but I cannot show it you, because I 
have just sent it to the Illustrated London 
News, and they only publish original problems 
there, so it would not do for me to give it you 


PROBLEM BY LILIAN BAIRD. 


Problem: White to play and mate in two moves. 
PRIZE-WINNER IN 1892. 


now. Do you know I have had a problem dedi- 
cated to me?” 

“ How very nice; Who was it by ?” 

“It was by Mr. Gilberg, the great American 
problem composer. It was composed in the form 
of my initials L. B., and he sent me this beauti- 
ful letter along with it: 


“My pear Miss Barrp,—I need not assure you 
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very much for the compliment, but I don’t th; 
mother deserves so much praise.” ie 

“Sitting as you are now, Lilian, on your 
mother’s lap, and with your face cosily up against 
hers, you do not look, as if you thought mother 
did not ‘ deserve so much praise’ ? ” 


PROBLEM BY LILIAN BAIRp, 


Problem : White to play and mate in two moves, 
(From the Illustrated London News.) 


“ But then they do make such a lot of fuss 
about mother, and I mean to beat her some day, 
only she keeps me away from chess because of 
my lessons.” 

While Lilian ran off to fetch me some of her 
pen-and-ink sketches, Mrs. Baird told me that 
she had to be very strict with Lilian, or she 
would become absorbed in chess. Editors were 
constantly writing for her problems, and she 
was obliged to give many refusals, being anxious 
to keep her back for the present, as she had a 
great horror of precocious children. She wanted 
to keep Lilian simple and childlike as long as 
possible. * 

“ Lilian’s first problem,” continued Mrs. Baird, 
“appeared first in the Western Magazine, and 
was produced in thirty different papers at home 
and abroad. Presents have been sent to her 
from all parts, and problems have been dedicated 
to her by the great composers of theday. People 
sent, too, for her autograph, and her picture has 
frequently appeared in papers both ‘here and 
abroad. She has very great ability, but my aim 
is rather to keep her back than to push her for- 
ward. Dr. Hunt formed a very high estimate of 
her skill when she was only nine years old. Only 
a few weeks ago he wrote this about her in a 
chess column :— 

“TI think your readers will agree that, while 
Miss Baird’s problem would do credit to any 
living or dead composer, for a child of her age it 
is simply a wonderful composition. Such an 
auingle of one, apparently intuitively, grasping 
all the delicacies of the 
subtleties as well, woul 
Darwin immensely.” 

Lilian now returned with a collection of her 
clever little etchings, which she does very rapidly, 
so further conversation regarding her was put to 
an end. I willconclude with a pretty little poem 
of Lilian’s composition: 

CHILDREN AT PLAY. 
The cows are grazing in the field ; 
The children are at play ; 


The weather is so very warm, 
’Tis like a summer day. 


roblem art, and the 
d have pleased Mr. 


But clouds are coming in the sky, 
And soon the rain will fall ; 

And that will damp the children’s play. 
And disappoint them all. 


But disappointments will occur, 
In life as well as play ; 
So it is useless to regret 
The wind and rain to-day. 
Saran A, TOOLEY. 
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BOOKS WORTH READING. 


By Lapy Henry Somerset, 


LIFE AND TIMES OF SAVONAROLA.* 
BY PROFESSOR PASQUALE VILLARI. 
PART IV. 


Lorenzo having failed in his overtures had no 
intention of yielding to Savonarola; he incited 
the famous preacher Fra Mariano to open an 
attack on the teachings of the prior of St. Mark’s. 
The sermon was to be given on Ascension Day, 
and the announcement caused much excitement 
in Florence. Pico, Poliziano, and even Lorenzo 
himself came to witness the crushing defeat that 
was to be dealt to the prophet monk. But as 
many another before him and since his day, Fra 
Mariano began by hurling accusations as false as 
they were preposterous against Savonarola, dis- 
gusting his hearers by the coarseness of his 

, and only serving to bring into strong 
relief the saintly beauty of the character he 
sought to destroy. ; 

Lorenzo recognised that he had failed and no 
longer attempted to interfere with Savonarola’s 
liberty of speech. Savonarola’s sermons at this 
time, Villari tells us, have been preserved in 
rough notes. 

A FEARLESS DENUNOIATION. 

Would that his fearless denunciations of the 
prevailing sins of that corrupt age could ring out 
in the pulpits of our day. This, for instance, is 
how he speaks on gambling : 

If you see persons engaged in gambling in 
dine” days, halieve oman be are Christians, 
since they are worse than infidels, are ministers 
of the evil one, and celebrate his rites. They 
are avaricious men, blasphemers, slanderers, 
detractors of others fame, fault-finders, they are 
hateful to God, are thieves, murderers, and full 
of all iniquity. I cannot permit ye to share in 
these amusements; ye must be steadfast in 
prayer, continually sr pom, thanks to the 
Almighty in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
bis 4 6 Therefore, whoever thou art, thou shalt 
be accursed if thou dost gamble or allow others 
to gamble ; thou shalt be accursed, I tell thee, in 
the city, accursed in the fields ; thy corn shall 
be accursed, and thy substance; cursed the 
fruit of thy land and thy body, thy herds of oxen 
and thy flocks of sheeps ; cursed shalt thou be 
in all thy comings and goings. 

The time of the fulfilment of Savonarola’s 
prophecy was at hand. Lorenzo de Medici had 
retired to his villa at Careggi. He was wasting 
with a severe internal disease, and in April, 1492, 
his physicians abandoned all hope of his recovery. 
His friends, some of whom sincerely loved him, 
gathered round him; indeed, Poliziano never 
left his side. In these solemn days the thoughts 
of Lorenzo the Magnificent turned towards the 
eternal verities which alone could give him 
comfort and hope. The priest who ministered to 
him could bring him no peace. The thought of 
his infamous deeds haunted him day and night. 


THE HONEST FRIAR. 

In the midst of his agony he remembered the 
man who, stern and unbending, refusing to bow 
to his will, had remained true to his God. “I 
know no honest friar save this one,” he said. A 
messenger was dispatched by his desire to St. 
Mark's, and the Prior, at first unable to believe 
the summons, answered that no words of his 
could be acceptable, it was useless to go to the 
Duke; but on hearing his earnest desire to 
confess to him he set out without delay. 

Lorenzo’s end was near at hand when 
Savonarola stood by his bedside. Three sins 
weighed heavily on his conscience, and concerning 
these he could get no sense of forgiveness—the 
sack of Volterra, the robbery of Monte delle 
Fanciulle, whereby honest girls had been driven 
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to a life of shame; and the conspiracy of the 
Pazzi. 

In speaking of these things, even before 
begitiatag his private confession, the Magnificent 


again fell into t agitation, and Savonarola 


sought to calm him by repeating : ‘‘ God is good, 
is merciful. . .. But,” he added, directly 
Lorenzo had ceased s ing, ‘‘ three things are 
needful.” ‘‘ What things, father?” replied 
Lorenzo. Pippa Spe all icy He 
crete e fingers of his right C) 
thus: “ Firstly, a great aiid Living faith in God’s 
mercy. Ihave the fullest faith in it. Secondly, 
ou must restore all your ill-gotten wealth, or at 
east, charge baa! sons to restore it in your 
name.” At this the Magnificent seemed to be 
struck with surprise and grief; nevertheless, 
making an effort, he gave a nod of assent. 
Savonarola then stood up, and whereas the 
dying prince lay cowering with fear in his bed, he 
seemed to soar above his real stature as he said : 
“Lastly, you must restore liberty to the people 
of Florence.” His face was solemn; his voice 
almost terrible ; his eyes, as if seeking to divine 
the answer, were intently fixed on those of 
Lorenzo, who, collecting all his remaining 
strength, angrily turned his back on him without 
uttering a word. 
Faithful to his God and his people, Savonarola 
left the presence of the dying man without 
granting the absolution that he craved. 


TWO VISIONS. 


With the death of Lorenzo great changes 
were wrought in Italy. His son Piero had in- 
herited none of his powers of diplomacy. ‘The 
semblance even of freedom, carefully preserved 
by Lorenzo, were swept away, and the people 
thronged around Savonarola, whom they con- 
sidered the bulwark of their liberty, and the 
death of Innocent VIII. was regarded as the 
second fulfilment of his prophecy. Two of the 
princes whose decease he had foretold were 
already dead, and the third was now on the edge 
of the grave. The Church had never been in so 
desperate a state, and his sermons were marked 
by a vehemence born of the detestation with 
which he viewed the universal corruption of the 
day. 

Two visions were given him at this time. 

The night before his last Advent sermon he 
beheld in the middle of the sky a hand bearing a 
sword, upon which these words were inscribed, 
‘¢ Gladius Domini super terram cito et volociter.” 
He heard many clear and distinct voices promis- 
ing mercy to the good, threatening chastisement 
to the wicked, and proclaiming that the wrath of 
God was at hand. Then suddenly the sword was 
turned towards the earth, the sky darkened, 
swords, arrows, and flames rained down ; terrible 
thunderclaps were heard, and all the world was 
a prey to war, famine, and pestilence. The 
vision ended with a command to Savonarola to 
make these things known to his hearers, to in- 
spire them with fear of God, and to beseech the 
Lord to send good shepherds to His Church, so 
that the lost sheep might be saved. 


BANISHMENT. 


Piero de Medici, dreading his influence, 
banished Savonarola to Bologna, where he in- 
curred the displeasure of the tyrant Bentivoglio 
for rebuking his wife for her unseemly behaviour 
in church. At the end of Lent he determined to 
brave the Medici’s displeasure and return to 
Florence. But on his arrival in the city he found 
political affairs in so critical a state that he knew 
not how to act. He must either be silent—a 
course that seemed to him impossible—or else 
once more incur the risk of banishment. 

He showed, however, at this time his extra- 
ordinary judgment as he obtained the assistance 
of Piero de Medici himself at the Court of Rome 
to restore the Convent of St. Mark’s to the 
Tuscan congregation, and thus to put it outside 
the dominion of Lombardy. The task seemed 
well-nigh impossible, but to the astonishment of 
all concerned the document was signed by the 
Pope, who refused to revoke his decree, even 
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though pressure from the most influential ecclesi- 
astics was put upon him. 

Savonarola then applied himself to reforming 
his order. He reverted to the old rule of St. 
Dominico, that the monastery was to hold no 
property. He reduced expenses by clothing the 
brethren in coarse robes. He ordained that the 
friars were to work for their bread, and opened 
schools for painting, architecture, and sculpture. 
Those more advanced in the spiritual life were to 
journey from city to city. 

The three studies Savonarola specially en- 
couraged in his convent were theology ; philo- 
sophical and moral science ; and above all, the 
examination of the Holy Scriptures by the aid 
of Greek, Hebrew and other tern tongues. 
These languages were also taught with a view 
to the time when, as he hoped, the Lord would 
send him and his brethren to preach the gospel 
to the Turks. - 

Writing to the Abbess at Ferrara, he says : 

What are we doing? Only casting away 
superfluities, and returning to the simplicity and 
poverty enjoined by the original rules of our 
Order. The real innovation was when mendicant 
friars were seen to build sumptuous places. We 
first devoted long hours to prayer, and then 
awaited the voice of the Lord, which hath now 
been heard. Could I speak with you, I should 
be able to make you understand that the world 
is all darkened, all depraved, and that it is time 
to regenerate God's people. It is time, it is 
time, it is time, my well-beloved mother. The 
Lord is weary, and it behoves to despise the 
judgment of the lukewarm ; we must be ready 
to face the persecutions inevitably directed 
against any good work. And we are ready. 

PRELATES OF WOOD. 

Once moro Savonarola resumed his sermons, and 
the walls of the Duomo echoed with his denun- 
ciations on the ever-growing evils of the day, 
and the sweet entreaties with which he besought 
souls to return to Christ. Speaking of the out- 
ward magnificence of the Church ceremonials 
and the inward corruption he said : 

In the primitive Church the chalices were of 
wood, the prelates of gold; in these days the 
Church hath chalices of gold and prelates of 
wood. 

The influence of the monk over the people 
increased daily; the cathedral was crowded to 
overflowing ; the stern prophet preacher was the 
most important figure in Florence. His series 
of discourses on the building of the Ark were 
the chief interest of the hour. On the 21st 
September he was to deliver the sermon on the 
closing of the Ark and the descent of the flood. 
Breathless crowds awaited his opening sentence. 
With almost acry, terrible in its earnestness, 
the preacher broke the silence, as his ringing 
voice gave out the words: “eve ego adducam 
aquas super terram!”  Scarcely were those 
words uttered when the news from the busy 
market place penetrated the stillness of the 
sanctuary, and from mouth to mouth was 
whispered the intelligence that a flood of foreign 
soldiery liad crossed the Alps and was pouring 
down on Italy. The words of the preacher were 
verified, the judgment had come, the sword of 
God had descended. 

THE SAVIOUR OF THE PEOPLE. 

All eyes were turned to Savonarola, he alone 
could avert disaster, he alone would advise the 
citizens in the hour of peril. 

The following chapters of Villari’s biography 
are devoted to a description of the descent of 

Yharles VIII. of France upon Italy, the banish- 
ment of the Medici, and the onward march of the 
French army to Naples. 

With the downfall of the Medici and the 
retirement of the hostile troops Florence was left 
leaderless. Unused to liberty, the people knew 
not what use to put their new found freedom to, 
but one and all turned to Savonarola as the 
saviour of his people. Nothing is more remark- 
able than the manner in which this great man 
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growing public opinion against t ili 
nyater. P Pp ag he military 

e work of the Congress was arrang 
two separate committees, the one taking ae W 
of the numerous resolutions which had tone 
sent up proposing various methods of propa. 
ganda. Under this head women were encouraged 
to realise their responsibilities both as mothers 
and citizens. The former were exhorted, instead 
of giving their children warlike toys and i 
them in soldier-like clothes, to seek to instil 
into their young minds principles. Much 
was said on the need of substituting for school 
books, which make wars the chief incidents in 
history, those which represent the far more 
potent and true causes of the development of 
civilised races. The importance of enlisting the 
interest of the working class in the Peace Move- 
ment formed also the subject of a resolution 
The other committee devoted itself to the re. 
solutions suggesting ways for establishing courts 
of arbitration for the settlement of international 
disputes. 

Amongst the resolutions brought before 
the Congress, and carried unanimously, was the 
following :— 

“Every sovereign state, large and small 
weak or strong, shall be considered the equal of 
all others, and have right to the same consider- 
ation as the strongest nation,” etc., thus giving 
to Right the place hitherto held by Might. 

Another important resolution was passed in 
like manner, urging that efforts be made to 
induce the different governments to meet in 
Congress to consider a process of mutual reduc- 
tion of armaments. Some of these resolutions 
were specially recommended to the consider- 
ation of the Interparliamentary Congress about 
to be held at The Hague by invitation of the 
Dutch Government. 

Der the difficulties naturally arising from 
the different languages spoken, the debates were 
carried on with earnestness and mutual consider- 
ation, and all felt that the intercourse thus 
afforded was a helpful element towards a mutual 
understanding between different nations, and 
au revoir was the farewell spoken on every hand. 
A pleasant excursion on the River Scheldt, a 
banquet, and a public meeting, at which a 
splendid oration was made by Mr. F. Passy, 
were amongst the incidents of the Congress. 

Thus closed the Peace Congress. Antwerpen 
(Handwerfen) derives its name from a legend 
which tells of a tyrant who levied a toll on every 
vessel which passed his castle on the river. 
Captains who were caught evading this imposition 
had their hands amputated and thrown into 
the river. The severed hands appear on the 
Antwerp coat of arms, and as this device formed 
a Sina ead ornament on the beautiful carved 
mantelpiece of the room in which we held our 
last meeting, I thought of a future when men 
should regard the militarism of to-day in much 
the same light as the acts of the tyrant of 
Antwerp are regarded by the present generation. 
A happy, Nag Sabbath followed, when over 
thirty of the delegates gathered to return thanks 
to God for the blessings of the past week, and to 
re-commit themselves and the cause to the 
guidance of the Prince of Peace. 


grasped the gravity of the hour. To his mind 
God in government was a great reality. He 
was not one who believed that the guidance of 
the State can be given over to the devil, while 
the saints remain apart to watch and pray. He 
saw in the great opportunities for good afforded 
by law and order God’s way of bringing nations 
- to realise that the heavenly plan must ever be 
« All’s love, but all’s law.” He bade the people 
abandon their old form of Parliament and Balia, 
and establish a grand Council after the fashion 
of Venice. 

Savonarola set his seal to this institution by 
announcing that Christ was to be considered the 
Head of the state—Y.H.S. Christus Rex Floren- 
tini Populi §.P. Deereto Electus. A court of 
appeal was established, the taxes were revised, 
the burdens levied on the people to supply 
money for the reunions and pleasures of the 
court were removed, a monte de pieta was estab- 
blished under Government supervision to coun- 
teract the baneful influence of the Jewish usurers. 
Money was lent at a reasonable interest, the 
borrowers being obliged to swear that they would 
not use the money for gambling purposes. And 
this was accomplished in the incredibly short 
space of one year. Without bloodshed a revolu- 
tion was brought about that gave back liberty to 
her people. 

Without any internal dissensions ; and this is 
Florence, the city of riots! But the crowning 
marvel was to see how one man, & simple friar, 
swayed all Florence from the pulpit, and always 
swayed it for good ; an example without prece- 
dent in history of the might of human utter- 
ances and the human will. This friar made no 
harangues in the streets, had no seat in the 
Councils of the State, yet he was the soul of the 
whole people, and the chief author of every law 
of the new Government. In all the laws subse- 
quent to the revolution of 1494, the influence 
of the democratic monk is clearly to be traced 
in every word and detail. They were now drawn 
up in Italian instead of Latin ; in a new form, 
a new style, and animated by a new spirit. 

(To be continued.) 


THE PEACE CONGRESS AT 
ANTWERP. 
BY M. BE. PHILLIPS. 


Tur Peace Cause is dovetailed into that of 
Temperance by the fact that the enormous cost 
of the armaments of Great Britain is mainly 
defrayed out of the revenue derived from the 
sale of intoxicating drinks, while the same love 
that prompts to work for the deliverance of 
humanity from the evils of intemperance must 
also be in sympathy with efforts to do away with 
the curse of war. 

This sentiment found expression at the last 
executive committee of the B.W.T.A. in the 
appointment of a delegate to the Sixth Annual 
Peace Congreas to be held at Antwerp from 
August 29th to September Ist. 

The municipality of Antwerp kindly placed 
the grand hall of the Athensoum at the disposal 
of the Peace Bureau. There gathered on the 
opening day of the Congress about 150 delegates 
from 53 different societies, representing the 
nationalities of Belgium, France, Germany, 
Switzerland, Austria, Italy, Denmark, Sweden, 
Portugal, America, and England. Among these 
were Mr. Fredo Passy, ex-member of the French 
Chamber of Deputies, M. Fredc. Bayer, deputy 
to the Danish Parliament, M. Moneta, editor of 
the Italian paper, Il Secolo, President True- 
blood, from America, and Mme. Frost 
Ormsby, of the W.W.C.T.U., who, on their 
behalf, presented a bell to the bureau, Mme. 
La Baronne Sutiner, the talented authoress 
of “ Die Waffen Nieder” (Lay down your arms), 
a book which, in Austria and Germany has had 
much the same effect in creating a public opinion 
against the military system that “Uncle Tom's 
Cabin ” had against slavery. 

The Congress was Seay over by M. de la 
Haye, deputy to the Belgian Parliament, who 
was supported by M. Le Baron Moreau, ex- 
Foreign minister of Belgium. 

Letters of regret at inability to attend were 
read from many eminent persons, as well as a 
telegram, expressive of the approval of and 
interest in the Congress felt by the king, who at 
a later period courteously received at Brussels 
several of the leading members of the Congress. 
The Burgomeister of Antwerp also gave a recep- 
tion to all the members of the Congress in the 
Hotel de Ville, and addressed them in terms 
that betokened his unity with and appreciation 
of the efforts of the Bureau de la Paix. 

The President’s opening address betokened a 
man of statesmanlike ability, coupled with deep 
humanitarian sympathies. It ended with a vivid 
account of the horrors he had himself witnessed 
on the battlefield of Sedan. This was followed 
by speeches from the representatives of the 
different nationalities, each giving an account of 
the work for the cause of Peace carried on in 
his or her own country. Almost all reported a 
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. IS For INFANTS and INYALIDS. 

; « AUGUSTINERHOF, ZURICH, Nov. 4th, 1893. 

“ Dear Sir,—I have much pleasure in sending you the photo of our little boy, siwteen months old. He has 
been brought up exclusively on Mellin's Food, and enjoys the most perfect health. His little brother, aged four 
months, also has it; and, though by no means strong at his birth, is now thriving and in excellent condition. 
T have recommended it to several friends, who have met with equally good results 

“Yours truly, ELIZABETH 8. HOFER.” 


MELLIN’S FOOD BISCUITS 


DIGESTIVE. NOURISHING. SUSTAINING. 
For Children after Weaning, the Aged, Dyspeptic, and for all who require a Simple, Nutritious, 
and Sustaining Food. Price 2s. per Tin. 
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The State of Mississippi (U.S.A.) has now only 
four counties not under Prohibition. It has a 

pulation about as large as Maine, New 
Frampshire and Vermont. The whole country 
between Virginia and Rio Grande, having a 
population of about 15,000,000 is rapidly sup- 
pressing the liquor traffic. 

* * * 


A Chicago writer gives the following reasons 
why there is now 80 much poverty, crime and 
misery in that great city : ‘‘ There lives but one 
baker to each seventy families, one grocer to 
every eighty-nine families, and one liquor 
saloon to every thirty-five families.” It will 
therefore be seen that twice as many liquor 
sellers are being supported by the people as 
bakers and grocers. 


AN ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET ON THE FEEDING AND REARING OF INFANTS.—A Practical and Simple Treatise for 
Mothers, containing a large number of Portraits of Healthy and Beautiful Children, together with Fac-similes of Original Testimonials, 


which are of the greatest interest to all mothers, to be had, with samples, free by post, on application to 
MELLIN’S FOOD WORKS, Stafford Street, PECKHAM, S.E. 
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LEAVES FROM MY LIFE. 


BY FRANCES FE. WILLARD. 
« CHAPTER XX. 
DELEGATE TO THE GENERAL CONFERENCE. 


Ix October, 1887, Anna Gordon and I were at 
Binghamton, attending the W.C.T.U. Convention 
of Now York State. It wasa grand occasion, 80 
many delegates being present that the large 
church was filled with them. We were enter- 
tained in the home of Mrs. Mather, grand- 
daughter of Jonathan Edwards, and while sitting 
at the breakfast table in her pleasant home I 
opened a telegram there handed to me, and read 
these words— 
Chicago. 

I suppose that you know that the Rock River 
Conference has chosen you one of its lay dele- 
gates to the General Conference. 

S. A. KEEN. 

The tears sprang to my eyes, and turning to 
my dignified hostess I said, “ You can hardly 
understand how much this means to me. The 
dear old Rock River Conference, of which my 
brother was once a member, and many of whose 
ministers I have known from girlhood, selects me 
as one of its two lay delegates, and my father’s 
business partner of twenty years ago kindly tele- 
graphs the pleasant news. Why should I not 
think well of men when they can do things so 
magnanimous? Everyone who voted for me 
would have given his eye-teeth to have gone in 
my stead, yet they set to work and sent me just 
out of brotherly good-will.” 

Much more after this sort I poured out in my 


| whose face lighted up as she “ rejoiced in my joy.” 
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I had always thought that no fair-minded 
person could have a doubt of the inherent right 
of women to go, since they constitute at least 
two-thirds of the church membership, bear more 
than one-half its burdens, and have patiently 
conceded to the brethren, during all generations, 
its emoluments and honours. 

No more was known to me until, on returning 
West, I heard that certain lawyers of the con- 
trary part — i.e. well-known opponents of 
woman's larger recognition in these modern days 
—had said that I would never be allowed to take 
my seat. But my friends declared, what I fully 
believed, that the discipline was so explicit that 
‘the wayfaring man, though a fool,” could not 
fail to find its meaning friendly. 

In the midst of the contention that came up 
later on in the papers of my church, | gave 
myself no anxiety about the subject ; indeed, I 
hold that word “anxiety” to be altogether 
atheistic, and have endeavoured to weed it out of 
my vocabulary. “Careful for nothing, and in 
everything a giver of thanks ” is what the 
commonest sort of a Christian is sacredly bound 
to be, or to become. My invitation was duly 
sent, my name was on all the published lists of 
delegates; the author of “ Representative 
Methodists” (containing sketches and portraits 

| of delegates), to be brought out by our official 
Methodist publishing house, wrote to obtain the 
necessary data; and I went to New York a few 
days before the great Conference was to begin its 
quadrennial session as the Supreme Court of our 
Church, representing over two millions of 


gratitude and gladness to the quiet old lady, | Methodists. 


I arrived in New York on tho Friday previous 
to the Conference, and wishing to know just 
what was tho best course for me to pursue, | 
went over to the Opera House where the Con- 
ference was to hold its session, and inquired for 
General Fisk, finding him already conferring with 
grave dignitaries of the Church, and busy with 
his duties as chairman of the Committee of 
Arrangements, He went with me into the Opera 
House, and we took our seats on the platform, 
with the great, yawning auditorium before us, 
empty and dark. He told me there was going to 
be a vigorous fight, but he thought the women 
would get in. Tasked his advice about sitting 
with my delegation, assuring him that I would on 
no account take a wrong attitude toward tho 
controversy. He replied, “Your moral right 
there is none to dispute; and if you are ruled 
out it will be on a pure technicality and not upon 
the morits of the case. This being true, I advise 
you to be on hand bright and early the morning 
that the Conference opens, and if you like J shall 
be glad to escort you along the aisle to your 
place with your Rock River brethren.” But there 
had come to me that morning a disquieting tele- 
gram from home ; my dear mother had not been 
well for two or three weeks, but I had received 
repeated notes in her usual hand, and as I knew 
her cheery spirit and great desire that I should 
be a member of the Vonference, I had gone on 
with my engagements, knowing that she was in 
the very best of care, and believing that [ should 
be able to enter on my novel duties. However, 
on receiving the morning telegram that mother 
was not very well and Anna Gordon had 
perhaps better go to her, I telegraphed at once, 
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“ Would it not be better for me to go?” 
this made it almost a foregone conclusion that I 


should return to my home I knew, for my faith- 
ful secretaries there would hardly take the risk 


of telling me not to come when I had so plainly 
expressed the thought and purpose of doing so. 


Therefore, I was prepared for the response 


that’ soon arrived. 
come.” 

Now followed a month in which I exchanged 
the busy and. constantly varied activities of a 
temperance reformer for the sacred quiet of my 
mother’s sick room. . | had never seen her so ill, 
but she was, as always, entirely self-possessed. 
We had a-conncil of physicians, and she went 
through the diagnosis with even smiling cheer- 
fulness, saying, “I think I shall get well, but I 
am not at all afraid.to die.” Little by little she 
crept up again under ye skilful care of that.noble 
woman, Dr. Mary McOrillis, who by day and 
night. was. with us in our trouble. 

Nothing; could exceed my surprise when I 
learned that our good bench of Bishops had 
prejudged the entire case in their opening 
address. Only the cold type of the Associated 
Press dispatch, giving their language, could have 
made me believe this possible. - 

I fully determined that I would. have nothing 
to do with the controversy, directly or indirectly, 
and so in great quietness of spirit awaited the 
result. When the morning. Inter Ocean. was 
thrown on the steps, I would refrain for some 
time from going after it, and mother asked 
no questions. But when, at last, I read 
that the lay delegates gave a majority against 
the admission of women, and remembered that 
the vote of women, as they well knew, at the 
time of the debate on the eligibility of the laity 
to the General Conference, had forced open its 
doors to the laymen who now deliberately voted 
to exclude women, I had no more spirit in 


“Do not be anxious, but 


That 
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Correspondence. 

The Editors do not hold themselves responsible 
for the opinions expressed by correspondents. 
Will correspondents kindly write on one side 
of the paper only ? 


THE WIFE'S SUBMISSION. 
To the Editors of Tos Woman’s SIGNAL. 

MESDAMES,— so odious an individual asa 
husband, who thinks wifely submission has some 
capital points, make a suggestion to so brilliant 
a writer as Dr. Kate Bushnell ? “‘ How would the 
women themselves fare without that ever ready’ 
horse to saddle ‘my husband wishes me to, 
whenever they are inclined or disinclined to do” 
anything? You do not bear in mind that the 
flower dies whose bud has lost its frost scales— 
that long years of nonsensical views ding 
omen bare built up such stringent and harsh 
rules for their constant shackles that hardly any 
woman who is not a h: ite can live her own 
life without raising shrieks of condemnation 
from her own sex, so that when unprovided with 
the magic talisman—the open sesame, “my 
husband's wishes” —she has but a rough time of it. 
Everybody laughs ata woman who cares much 
about dress, yet we carefully cultivate the 
acquaintanceship of well-dressed women only. 
We despise a woman who is not married and 
despise her also if she tries to get married ; we 
despise her if she has no other object in life but 
frivolity ; but if she takes up with any of the 
ordinary woman's causes, we shriek at her for 
trying to be a man. [If she only indulges in 
Church services we say she is doing it for the sake 
of the curate. If she tries to find useful work, so 
long as it is badly paid drudgery we recommend 
it as feminine, but take care toconsider her as 
having lost caste. If it is well-paid work or 
interesting (without being well-paid), we call it 
masculine and say she is unsexed. Read the 
Woman at Home for August, and see on the page 
of confessions a respected titled lady giving vent 
to woman’s hatred of woman. Meditate there- 
on and say, ‘‘ Is it not well to havea scarecrow to 
rotect the bonny cornfields from the carrion 
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A BOOK SOCIETY. 
To the Editors of THE Woman’s Sicnar, 

MespamEs,—In reply to the letter in our 
issue of 30th of August signed “ Colebrook,” [think 
that such Book Societies as that wished for are 
very common and very easily managed. 
your correspondent find in the neighbourhood 
in_ which she lives eleven others, gentlemen of 
ladies, willing to join her. Let each buy a book 
and pay for it. Let the books be covered and a 
list of the members, arranged in convenient 
order, be pasted in each. Then let them be 

on from one to another the first Saturda 

in every month. By this plan each member re 
a new book for every month of the year and 
his or her own book to keep in the end. All 
the work entailed upon the secretary is writing 
the lists of names with the dates for passing on 
the books and a little consultation to ensure that 
no two members buy the same book. Most 
persons can afford to buy one book in the year 
and to be able by buying one to read twelve is a 
very satisfactory arrangement. By having the 
members in one locality, the expense of carri 
is avoided.—Yours truly, 8S. J. Bennert, 


MespaMEs,—The scheme propounded by yo 
correspondent ‘‘ Colebrook ” we good cee it 
a number of members, starting from six, would 
consent each to pay a proportionate amount of 
the price of a book, it could be passed on from 
one to another until all had read its contents, 
The volume could then become the property of 
the first member on your list, the second taking 
the next, etc., so that all would benefit equally, 
In order to facilitate the transport of books, 
could not a list of addresses be entered in each } 
Your paper was introduced to my notice last 
June and it is scarcely necessary to say I have 
taken it regularly since then and shall continue 
to do so.—Believe ime, yours sincerely. 

J. Sr. Crane. 


God wisheth none should wreck on a strange 
shelf ; 
To Him man’s dearer than to himself. 


me. irds ?” Quis Sim CoGNocgs. 


HEALTH AND HARD MUSCLES. 


Ir John Simpson were not a blacksmith we might not have occasion | I was able:to eat without any pain to follow. Then my strength 
to allude to him at the very outset of this writing. But he is a | 
blacksmith, and will thus serve an important purpose; that, too, | 
without having to put on his leather apron to do it. | 

And he will do it by standing in front of his forge for five 
minutes while we all take a look at him. He is a strong and 
robust man, as Mr. Dickens’s Joe Gargery was—as all blacksmiths 
ought to be. Ought to be, I say. But are they, as a matter of | 
fact? No, they are not—not by many a length of nail rod. 

Now it is somehow a common notion that all men who work 
hard, especially amid rough surroundings and in the fresh air, are 
apt to be vigorous, healthy fellows ; they are supposed to joke at 
doctors, to have no use for apothecaries, and even to regard under- | 
thkers as the necessity of a distant future. Is this view a true 
view? Are health and hard muscles always found together? Take | 
your time to think. Meanwhile we will hear what Mr. Simpson 
himself says : nearly all fall victims to rheumatism, nervous debility, or dyspepsia. 

“Up to the spring of 1885,” he writes in a letter dated May 5th, | Yes, and do hard work for years just the same. 

1893, “I was as strong as most men—perhaps stronger than most. | _I said “or” dyspepsia. Leave out the “or” and say dyspepsia— 
Then I began to suffer from illness. My victuals and I had a | dyspepsia only—and you have struck bottom. This produces all 
falling out. After every meal I had great pain and fulness at the the other maladies; they are merely results and symptoms of it. 
chest. Then I got into such a condition that I had these feelings _ There's no keeping clear of it by running off to sea, working on a 
nearly all the while. I tried to avoid them by eating nothing but farm, or diving down into a mine. No matter where you go or 
light food, but the result was just the same. I think a morsel of — what you do, indoors or out, clerking in the Bank of England, or 
bread would have hurt me almost as much as a round of beef. | driving the locomotive of the Scotch express: —dyspepsia will get 
Then I began to lose weight and had all I could do to keep up _ hold of you if you give it a chance. .And most men do that as if 
with my work. The doctor gave me medicine but I got no help | they were as eager to be ill as they are to be rich, Which reminds 
from it. ~ me to tell you in a subsequent article how to avoid dyspepsia. For 

“‘ T was wondering how this would end when I heard of Mother this time I can only speak of how to cure it. Imitate John 
Seigel’s Curative Syrup and bought a bottle of it from Mr. James Simpson’s example. Do what he did. And remember that 
Crossley, the grocer at Mile Walk. The effect was‘speedy. It stalwart men (all unconscious) often stand nearer a bed of pain, 
appeared to go straight to the right spot, and it wasn’t long before - nearer death, than do the feeble women whom they pity. 


—Ben{ Jonson. 


and flesh gradually came back, and ever since I have done my 
work as easily as I did before the disease, whatever it was, overtook’ 
me.—(Signed) John Simpson, Cliviger, near Burnley.” 

Now, about that health and hard muscle question that I put to 
the reader ; what’s the answer? Why, of course the answer is 
what any intelligent man would make who thinks with his eyes 
open. No; health and hard muscles are not always found together. 
But let us look sharp and commit no errors. The facts run this 
way: While a man cannot grow strong without a certain degree 
| of health, it is also true that a notable amount of muscular power 
is consistent with both organic and functional trouble of the 
stomach, liver, kidneys, or heart. A man may be able to lift 500 
pounds, and drop dead within a minu‘s after he does it. 

Sailors, farmers, miners, drivers.of trams, ’busses, etc., outdoor 
labourers of different sorts (especially after reaching mid life), 
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NATIONAL _ BRITISH WOMEN’S 
‘ TEMPERANCE ASSOCIATION, 

- FEDERATED TO THE WORLD's WOMEN'S 
"CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION. 


os ‘President —LADY Henry SOMERSET. 
“Headquarters, 24, Memorial Hall, London, E.0. 


NOTICE.—Will correspondentg bear in mind 
that Branch Reports will not ‘ge inserted in THE 
Woman's SIGNAL unless they are brief, legible, and 
written on one side of the paper only ? 


2 NEWS FROM THE BRANCHES. 


' CHESTERFIELD.—At the annual Brewster Ses- 
sions a memorial was presented by the President, 
Mra, 0, T. to the licensing magistrates, 
ng. their attention to the number © public- 
houses in the borough, and urging them to refuse 
new applications, No new licences were granted. 
BaTLey (Yorks.).—The last public meeting of the 
branch was held on the 9th of August, when the 
Rev. O. K. Hobbs, M.A., gave a stirring and practi- 
cal address which was much appreciated. 
ALYTH (Scotland).—Miss Wallace, the organisin 
secretary for the Scottish Ohristian Union addre 
a largely attended meeting in the Mission Hall 
recently. Mr. John Findlay occupied the chair. 
Miss Wallace is a very successful speaker ‘and is a 
devoted and enthusiastic worker in the cause. 
BIDEFORD.—On July.13th a branch was formed 
of twenty-three members at an afternoon meeting 
attended by 100 women, addressed by Mrs, Ralph, 
of Bristol, and Miss Hood, Superintendent of the 
Organisation Department. Many have been added 
to the branch since. On Monday, 27th August, the 
President, Mrs. Durbin, Sec. Mrs. Bartlett, Mrs. 
Brokenshire, Mrs. Clements, Mrs. J. Lamerton, Mrs. 
Blackmore, and Mrs. H. Heywood, accompanied by 
the Superintendent Wesleyan Minister, Rev. B. C. 
Munster, Mr. Brokenshire, and Mr. Dunn, solicitor, 
Exeter, appeared before the magistrates at Brew- 
ster. Sessions with a petition signed by nearly 
200 people protesting against a licence being re- 
niewed‘at a badly conducted house east of the water. 
Having in the commencement of the effort been 
unfortanately wrongly informed of the date of the 
meeting, the legal seven days’ notice to the landlord 
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journed meeting was fixed to take place a month 
hence, when it is hoped the matter will be brought 
to a successful issue. 

BaRrrow.—On Thursday, 30th August, about thirty 
members attending the various cottage meetings, 
with friends, spent an enjoyable afternoon at Roa 
Island. Most of them visited and inspected the 
Island of Piel and its old castle ruins. Tea was 
partaken of at Roa Board Schoolroom. All ex- 
pressed their appreciation of the day’s outing. The 
members of the committee who so kindly arranged 
for this trip were Mrs. Sansom, Miss Park, Mrs. 
Brown, and Mrs. Walker. 

MARKET HARBORO.—On Thursday, August 23rd, 
a meeting was held in the Little Bowden Institute 
by the invitation of Mrs. Jerwood, president of the 
branch, the weather preventing it being held in the 
Rectory garden as . About forty-five sat 
down to tea, which was followed by an address 
from-Mrs.: Edwards, of Leicester. Rev. T. F. Jer- 
wood presided, and several friends kindly helped in 
the gina a which consisted of music and 
recitations much appreciated by all present. . 

Pupsgy.—The travellers belonging to the various 
shows were invited by the Committee to a tea on 
Sunday evening, Aug. 25th. About 120 of them 

and were t in the Primitive 


accepted 
‘Methodist Sunday School, kindly lent for the 


occasion. After tea a short meet was held; 
three addresses were given. Mrs. Baker sang two 
solos, and the meeting was greatly appreciated by 
all, Several pledges were taken at the close of the 
meeting. F 

PLUMSTEAD.—The usual monthly meeting was 
held on the 15th of last month. Mrs. J. Griffiths 
contributed two solos, Mrs. Rudd gave an excellent 
reading, and also presided in the unavoidable 
absence of Mrs. Connolly through illness. There 
was a very good attendance. 

On the 27th, the Slade branch held their first 
annual picnic in Bostol Wood. Ninety were present. 


The Rev. R. McKenny gave one of his usual stirring | part 


and earnest addresses, 
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TEMPERANCE LESSON MANUAL. For the 
Loyal Temperance Legion. Series I. and II. 
Price 8d. each, by post 34d. 

“WHO DIDSIN, THIS MAN OR HIS PARENTS?” 
A New Story by Lady Henry Somerset. Price 
1d.; 6s. per 100. 

SECRETARY, 24, MEMORIAL HALL, FARRING- 

DON STREET, E£.C. 
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THE LICENSING SYSTEM; 
WORK AT BREWSTER SESSIONS, 
Tue members of the Derby Branch have been 


actively aura’ romoting opposition, i 

junction with the Derb Tenens Weds 
ainst the renewal of four licenses to houses 
where betting prosecutions have taken place. 


All the new applications were vigorously 


a ag . 
e Sessions were held in the Guildhall on 
Thursday, August 30th, when a large number of 
British Women were present. The Temperance 
Federation had as their counsel Mr. Ethrington 
Smith (barrister-at-law), who was irwtencted by 
the hon. secretaries of the Federation, Mr. W 
Blews Robotham and Mr. J. Priestley, who are 
solicitors and also earnest abstainers. A 
memorial from the School Board, some of the 
signatures to which had been obtained by Mrs 
Boden (Branch President) carried considerable 
weight in regard to one very dangerous-looking 
application, and thie was refused ‘with three 
other applications ; but three were nevertheless 
ted, as well as the renewal of the four old 
cences which were opposed. Our friends were 
therefore not very successful, but are not dis- 
cour’ The ditficulties in regard to Derby 
licensing matters are great, and the magistrates 
are most difficult to move in the direction of 
Temperance justice. On this occasion a magis- 
trate was one of the applicants,and the ex-mayor 
interestedin another application. These persons, 
with the adjudicating magistrates and the legal 
representative of the liquor party (who was 
himself a defeated candidate at the last General 
Election), were all belonging to one political 


iy: 
Under such circumstances there is little to 
hope from the present licensiny system, which is 
a disgrace to a progressive nation. 
_— 


“A GREAT MOTHER.” By Miss Frances &, 
WILLARD and her kinswoman, MINHRVA 
Brace Norton. With Introduction by Lapy 
Henry SOMERSET. Price 6s., carriage extra. 


24, MEMORIAL HALL, FARRINGDON ST., EC 


of ‘the. house was not given, consequently an ad- 
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; Recommended by the Medical Faculty and other Professional Men. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
Wholesale of duly appointed Agents, and of 


KOPS. 
KOPS KOPS 
KOPS 
ors QUOI 
KOPS KOPS 
a ve ee ae are aH ; —_ 
KOPS BREWERY, FULHAM, S.W. 


LONDON-GLASGOW. 


Se PHILP’S COCKBURN HOTELS, 


9 & 10, ENDSLEICH CARDENS, LONDON. 


Large new Hotel opposite Euston, and within three 
minutes’ walk of St. Pancras and King’s Cross 
Stations. 

Very quiet. Convenient to Buses and Underground 
Railway to all parts of London. 

. ROOM & BREAKFAST from 4s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. 

Telegrams—“ Luncheons, London.” Also 


Philp’s Cockburn Hotel, 441, Bath St., . 
Glasgow. 

Recently Improved and handsomely Re- . 
decorated. Turkish Baths. Passenger 
Elevator. Blectric Light. 

Both Houses conducted on strictly 


a Temperance Principles. 
Patronised by Lady Henry Somerset and friends. 


LINDSEY & SONS. DE A NESS cremate 


Best House for Trusses, Elastic Stockings, New. Permanent, Painless, 

me Female attendant. List post free. Particulars Free. 
The H. 0. WALES CO., 62 & 63, New Bond 

Street, London. W. 


L 
Ludga‘ 
This is THE MAGAZINE for distribution. 


THE HERALD “..” 


112,’ Great Portland Street, London, and 
4p. 
12 COPIES 


Broad Street, Oxford. 
POST FREE FOR 6p. OF MERCY. 


EIGHT PAGES ILLUSTRATED. 4 copies monthly for One Year, 2% 
8 copies, 4s.; 12 copies, 6s.; post free to any address. 


CONTENTS FOR AUGUST: 
THE LIONS IN THE WAY. By Dr. CUYLER. 
ALICE LEE'S COMFORTER. 
A WORD ABOUT NOVELS. 
RIGHTEOUSNESS—MAN’S AND GOD'S. 
ONLY ONCE! 

FOR THE YOUNG. 
“THERE IS NOBODY ELSE.” 

USING THE PIECES. 


POETRY. 
A WAY I KNEW NOT. By Rev. J. D. BuRSS: 


MORGAN AND SCOTT, 12, PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, LONDON. 
And may be ordered of any Bookseller, 


Sept. 6, 1804. THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 159 


ee ee a ee 
AINTS FOR HOUSEWIVES. | ,,..., RONINSO™N @ COBAWER'S | |TEA vite! TANNIN 


wm 
taini Useful Children’s 1s. id. per doz. Hemstitched, 
raga, Pampnlety, smrectort stay | COAIMI BRA Coicsicr ag  | paatan 22 Mt, por dor. 
coocee Ob8. 000, en coceee Be oe 
RY a “The Irish Cambrics of ‘Messrs. ROBINSON & : 
F. F-. EF 9 oe POCKET CLEAVER have a world-wide fame:"—The Queen.  Granehac('ie., eee 
Belleville Rd., Wandsworth Common, | | ,, So "| One | improves) wise” na | freeze. 
a wes re | HANDKERCHIEFS ere nie 
& LONDON, 8.W. |___ post vege. ‘Se | Tablet to; the | fixeeruael 


ene ee The Tanooea Tablet 


of Tea | indiges- | Company, 


neutra-| tion 
lises the |i mp os- ae: 


TANNIN, | sible. plea lara 


BUMSTED’S 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
30 WORDS ror 2s. 
6d. for each Additional 9 Words. 
Three insertions as Two. 
Displayed Advertisements 5s. per inch, 
Joun Happor & Co., Latest TIME TUESDAY. 


Genuine Devonshire Clotted Cream 


in AIR-TIGHT TINS, 2s. per lb., free; 
21 very large, selected NEW-LAID EGGS, 
2s. 9d., free (breakages replaced). DAIRY- 
FED PORK, etc.—Mrs. ConyErs, Kilkhamp- 
ton, Stratton, N. Devon. 


THE HUMAN FLOWER. 


‘SIMPLE Statement of the Physio- 
logy of Birthaud the Relations of the 


xes. 
By ELLIS KTHELMER. 

Price One Senn Post Free) from 

Mrs. WoLsTENHOLME Eutmy, Buxton House, 
Congleton. {W.s.340, 

ADIES WHO WEAR  SKAL- 
SKINS.—Great Bale of Sealskin Jackets 
at £20. Winter price £30. Inspec 


COLLARS. Laptes’ 3-fold, from 8s, 6d. per dozen. 
at nousexceren’s | “-!NEN wan ai Sema 


FOUR GRE CUFFS, for Ladies or Gentlemen, from te. lld. per dozen. 


BOONS, TRY ONE, TRY ALL. COLLARS, CUFFS, 


MATOHLESS SHIRTS. Best quality Longcloth, 
E with 4-fold Linen Fronts, 38s. 6d. per balfdoen (to & SHIRTS. 
NINE SUN SOLIS 


measure, 2s. extra). 
POLISH 


Weaeea |IRISH DAMASK TABLE LINEN. 


te From the least expensive to the Finest in the World. Fish Napkins, 2s. 11d. per doz. 
BEST BLACKLEAD re WORLD Dinner Napkins, be. 0d. par doz. Table Clothe, 3 yards square, 28, lld.; 2g yards by 3 
Seeenif the Time, with Half the yards, 58. 1ld. each. Kitchen Table Cloths, 113d. : 


nce More ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST, ™rysctsrers$o Me Quen and 
EDUCATIONAL. ELPHAM MANOR HOUSE, mile 


30 I from BOGNOR. — Unfurnished. — 4 
’ METAL 6d. ta -— Additional es ea. living rooms, 38 ft. (conservato et 

Y POLISH Joun Happow & Co., Latest TIME TUESDAY. 
GIVES TOALL KINDS OF METALS A OTE.—GOODWILL OF GIBLS’ 


f 
26 ft. by 16 ft.), 25 ft., 16 ft. by 16 {t., 16 ft 
by 16 ft., 11 bedrooms from 22 ft., spacious 
ol 
OFT BRILLIANT POLISH SCHOOL, and valuable freehold 
seule ss Sor for sale (Midlands). *Echoel 
Boll 


ces, stabling for 7, paddock, vinery, 3} 
acres. FURNISHED, 3 guineas weekly. 
—Mres, Auld. as above. D. 
ed. & 1/- Bottles. No Mixing,[ | of high repute. Over 100da , SITUATIONS, ETC., VACANT. 
Me i cones, Scarcely any Rubbing. £1,01 ‘ “inrwely wugmeniaiee a taking 30 WORDS ror 2s. 
——— in Tien BARROS ee ee retiring. rr ae 6d. Sor each Additional 9 Words. 
CHANCELLOR'S PLATE POWDER. Exceptionally fine investment for efficient 


Three insertious as two. 
Joun Happon & Oo., Latest TIME TUESDAY. 
“There is no tion of which we know toequal teacher.—Apply, ScHOLasTIC MuTUAL Asso- 
eo llence. 6-4 NQUIRE WITHIN.—3d. per box, CIATION, Lip.» Burlington Chambers, New 


PUD ENT EE ans ey ir 
° MM F 
MAC K S DOUBLE Btreet, ngham. ABLE occur. OOMFORT 
ARROGATE. — h-class Edu- 
STARGE H cation for sae ee staff of 


HOMB. HIGH SOHOOL 
TEACHING. London Matriculation, Cam. 

CONTAINS IN PROPER PROPORTIONS Visiting Professors and three Resident 

SLOSS, BORAX, GUM, WAX, Sc. &cc.]i@il Fata near te pam piapenee is feed 


bridge Local, Royal Academy of Music, 
REQUIRES no addition or preparation. table and comfortable home. Referees— 
SA 


South Kensington, Froebel, and all other 

Se ee Pa ee Bas ie 

ville nin, jollege an bi arten 

gh Road, 8.8. oe 
ES Time, Labour, and Uncertainty. Mrs. @cholefield, Fernwood Road. Newcastle- 
fulWhite Glossy Linen. op-Tyne; Mrs. Luke Fowler, U Fitz- 
PRODUCES Beautiful Wh? Ld william | Street, Dublin. Apply, lady 


Lewisham High Ro: 
Ask your Grocer to get them for you. Principal, Belmont, Victoria Avenue, 


to meet with a suitable Companion-pupil to 
Harrogate, 
C. CHANCELLOR & Co, LONDON, FC. 
seneeey First-class references given and 
required. 


live in country, or sea, or mountain air, as 
may be arranged, and to share expenses of 
living and tuition fees. An excellent Tutor 


Conta -PUPIL.— A Man- 
chester Gentleman, whose son (17) has 
rather outgrown his strength, wishes 
[nt FOR NEXT TERM, 

an ENGAGEMENT in good SCHOOL 
RULES FOR STARCHING. by YOUNG LADY (23). English, Total abstainers.—For further 
A most valuable little book for those who | Arithmetic. Algebra, French, Freehand | details apply to M., Guardian Office, 
do their own starching at home. Post Free Drawing, Theory, etc. Certificated. Highest} Altrincham. 


references, Experienced—EpITH WILLIAMS, | Er tion invited. Old jackets remodelled. Pri 

for 2 stamps. Market Street, Haverfordwest. ['w.8.338. SITUATIONS, ETC., WANTED. fa er teat alata el Pet ay 
on a 30 WORDS For 1s. 6d. urrier, » tegen reet, London, W. 

(, CHANCELLOR & CO., LONDON, E.C. | QEVERN HOUSE GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 6d. for each Additional 9 Words, —— 

Wood Green. — Comfortable Home. Three insertions as two. A SUFFERER, partially blind and 

‘ a Malinited Re ac emerge for | JoHN Happon &Co., Latest TIMK TURSDAY. paralysed, earnestly begs readers to 

usical and Local Exams. Inclusive Fees, chase her proprietary toilet soap. 

Poor Parish Surrounded | usr'sehexc tect Hsing, Inclusive Rese | TILL CHRISTIAN LADY engage | nana davand is pome roe Weta Atran, 

BY THE Apply to Principal for Prospectus. [w.8.341. oung Mar oman, accustomed | 3), Olarence Street, Clapham, London. 


to domestic service, now deserted by 


rs 4 ; 1 —= drunken husband; also tall, nice-looking 
Vietoria and Albert DOCKS. | to vet, APARTMENTS, ETC, | ‘itlanxloustoredeom character?” Obris: 


ee ees = 


SCALE OF ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


Trade advts. . 5/- per inch. 


. eae HA AOrARN 30 WORDS ror 2s, Somerset. W842. Series ... 4/8 Uhirteon, 4/- twenty-six, 
a es 3/6 fifty-two. 
WHOLLY UNDENOMINATIONAL. 6d. der cece Aad cons 9 Wore, LADY (over Thirty) desires an oe y emit 
Displayed Advertisements 5/- per inch, A Engagement as Parlour-housekeeper, Half-page ... ... ... £h 58 


Quarter ee ae . &3 15s. 
Special positions by arrangement. 


Fresh Kir for Children and Invalids. JoHN Happon & Co., Latest TIME TUESDAY. Sine chien ged Milecen to 
‘ Situations wanted " . 80 words 1/6. 


ie _— --]| Dr. Bouron, Woodboro’ Road, marl 


m £8,339. Three insertions ‘as two. 
FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED OLKESTONE (best part).—Good |____N vast 
i Situations vacant ee ... 30 words 2/-. 
Numerous population of poor pale-faced Ee ta” Gham A S NURSE or MAID to LADY Three insertions, as two. 
children and honest working men rising | principles; home comforts; 42s. to 52s. 6d. going to Australia; aged 21 years; | To Let, Educational, For Sale, and Miscel. 


laneous advts. —... ... 30 words 2/- 
6d. for every Additional 9 Words. 
Three insertions as two. 


A SOLID FACT! 


‘THE’ VERY BEST 


LADIES’ MEDIUM 


FOR 


SMALL ADVERTISEMENTS, 


from eick beds, in whose case recovery is pie = ood needlewoman; abstainer ; good 
ential to existence, 10s, will givea fort- | inclusive, weekly. Mime Wo wsoolation) references.—1, Burnt Ash Hill, Lee, Kent. 
nights fresh air to sickly child or invalid.— | yaverstock House, Claremont [W.8.348 
dae his gg ar Fis vecernar a ee Da aicvRunee CUNAER. I 
St. Mark’s, Victoria Docks, London, &. 
Anon. ir W. C. thank ENMAENMAWR, NORTH 
i i Ubinas P “WALES. — stella House — Holiday ALEXANDER GUNNER, 
Home. Conducted on total abstinence 
FRESH AIR FOR POOR CHILDREN | principles. Lovely climate, mountain, and 
sea. ‘Tickets from London, 17 days, one 
-_ oe guinea. Monthly winter tourist tickets. 
For 40/- subscribed, a pale-faced child can | Enclose stamped envelope. 
tnjoy a country holiday for a fortuight. 


eae a ee 
Help greatly needed for 500 in this, the eae rance Refreshment 
third Poorest District in Londun. , UE Ls eka st beoneepit ¢; 


eR ae EE TE) 


Organist, Teacher, Tuner, etc. 
Send for Terms at once. 
Pianofortes Ha oe bought, sold, selec- 
ted, packed. atched all parts of 
World. Second-hand. 


—_————_ 


Collard & Collard Cottage for sale tri- 


Rooms and Confectionery Business, in chord, rosewood case, equal to new. 
A. 8ryteMan Heerina, Vicar, St. Paul's, Foner bo lges eg oe Exceptional value. (PREPAID) IS 
Clerkenwell, 45, Colebrooke Row, N. @ subur . 10, Queen’s Road, Notting Hill, London. ee e ’ 
- accommodation.—Reply, Mrs.GLover, Vaux- ’ 2 vba 6 
Bankers—London and County. hall House, near Canterbury. Mention thes larer. The Woman Ss Signal. 


THE “WHITE RIBBON” CO., LTD. 


THE ADDRESSES, REPORTS, AND MINUTES 


OF THE 


EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL COUNCIL OF THE 


‘Thational British Women's Temperance Association 


24, MEMORIAL HALL, FARRINGDON STREET, E.C. 


SO ao THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. Serr. 6, 1894, 


3 “A SMALL SPOONFUL 
of CADBURY’S COCOA, 
G ul r ) with boiling water or milk, 
will make a large breakfast 
cup of the most delicious, 
digestible, absolutely pure 
‘le lish 
The Typical Cocoa of Englis paente ia Pee 


and nourishing Cocoa, of 
Manufacture— Absolutely Pure.” dean nag | the finest. flawour, entirely 
The Analyst. Pare Poel free from any admizture” 


y BEST eicktishal “ Admirably adapted to the wants of Infants.” 


AND x 1825. Fy | Str Chas. Cameron, M.D. 
CHEAPEST. 
ope. go” 


FOR 
IN FANTS, In Pa‘ent 
CHILDREN, Air-tight Tins. 
INVALIDS, Me 8 


AND | THE AGED. “ Highly Nutritious.”—Zancet, 


rYereerreorerr rere retiree 
“WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 


BEECHAMS 
PILLS 


FOR ALL 


BILIOUS & NERVOUS DISORDERS, 


SUCH AS 


Sick Headache. Constipation, 
Weak Stomach. Impaired Digestion, 


Disordered Liver. and Female Ailments. 
ANNUAL SALE SIX MILLION BOXES. 


In Boxes, 9#d., 1s. 1d, and 2s. 9d. each, with full directions. 


BEECHAM’S TOOTH PASTE 


Will recommend itself. It is Efficacious, Economical, 
Cleanses the Teeth, Perfumes the Breath, and is a Reliable 
and Pleasant Dentifrice. 


In Collapsible Tubes, of all Druggists, or from the Proprietor, 
for ONE SHILLING, postage paid. 


{ 
7 


——— = 
120th Thousand. 


Careful Eating. 
~~ s 


| A Wonderful Book. 
(Sent free.) 


An interesting book is written by a London 
Physician teaching what food to eat and what food 
to avoid. It is intended for the guidance of those 
who suffer from weak Stomach, Flatulency, or any 
form of Indigestion, Sluggish Liver, and Nervous- 
ness. The book shows how strength may be surely 
regained, and is particularly valuable to all who are 
not strong. 

This valuable book is sent gratis and 
post free by Guy's Tonic Company, 6, 
Sloane Square, London, S.W. Name 
©. THE Woman’s SicNaL when writing. 


The Guide contains special Articles on Drinking Fluid with 

Meals, How to Prepare Tea for Dyspeptics, Notes on Coffee, 

Alcohol, Smoking, Sleep after Food, When and What to Eat, 

Diet Table for Reducing Weight, Diet Table for Increasing 

1 Weight, and a Table of the Chief Articles of Food, with the 
time each takes to digest. 


~s 


Pregared only by the Proprietor— _ 
THOMAS BEECHAM, ST. HELENS, LANCASHIRE. 
Sold by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Dealers everywhere. 
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